BETTER CONTROL 


THROUGH BETTER METHODS 





Nearly Two-thirds of A. T. & T. Debentures 





of 1959 Converted into Stock 





SIGNING STOCK CERTIFICATES TWENTY AT ONE TIME — 
Conversion of the A. T. & T. Debentures called for the issuing 
of 152,000 new stock certificates in seven months. This meant 
fast work to avoid delays. G. J. Weigand, A. T. & T. Transfer 
Clerk, is shown here signing twenty certificates at one time. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (a) 


ns Oo” 


= September 1, 1949 (when the 
conversion privilege became effective) nearly 
two-thirds of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s 344% Debentures of 
1959 have been converted into A. T. & T. stock. 
Conversions are continuing at a high rate. 


The 314% Debentures are converti- 
ble into stock at $130 a share, payable by sur- 
render of one $100 debenture and $30 in cash 
for each share issued. This $130 price will 
continue until June 20, 1951, when it will in- 
crease to $140 per share. 


The high rate of conversion is favor- 
able to the Company and to the stockholders 
since it reduces the amount of debt and in- 
creases equity capital by a larger amount 
due to the cash premiums received. 


Most of the new capital required by 
the Bell System should come from the issue of 
stock, through conversion of convertible 
debentures or otherwise. 


It is encouraging, therefore, to find 
increasing public understanding of the need 
for telephone rates and earnings that are 
sufficient to attract new investment in the 
Company’s capital stock as well as to protect 
the existing investment. 
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A Preview of June 


Wuat wovtp your company do if your 
most promising young executive had a 
good chance of becoming president of a 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, or any 
other outside organization that would 
require much of his time? Would you al- 
low him to work at his presidential duties 
on company time? American Business 
next month discusses this problem and 
lists numerous examples of companies 
that have been confronted with such a 
situation. The policy of your company 
can be checked against some of those 


next month to see how they compare. 
The June magazine also has the editor’s 
perennial wail about companies that are 
losing business because of the-customer- 
is-always-wrong policies. In the same is- 
sue is the story of American Stove Com- 
pany—how it started as a merger of 
several companies and finally achieved 
national distribution, as well as consoli- 
dation of manufacturing and administra- 
tive efforts. Another feature next month 
is the new offices at The Northern Trust 
Company, Chicago, with pictures in color 
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LET US PROVE HOW YOU CAN 
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prepared the efficient way! 


Now you can have your payroll 
records prepared at lower cost 
than is humanly possible by the most 
competent office staff. 

That’s because specially designed 
alphabetic and numeric machines now 
turn out repetitious payroll record 
work at a phenomenal rate. 

Further, you are charged only for 
the time these ingenious machines are 
turning out your work. 

You can rest assured that your 
payroll registers and complicated pay- 
roll data will be completed on time. 
You know the records are accurate, 
too, because they are double-checked 
to bank standards. 

Why not find out how modern pay- 
roll service can fit into your over-all 
operations . . . relieve you of many 
payroll problems and save money. 


Send for this 
FREE 


informative 
brochure now! 


Sernice 


Presentind 
Le Se 
ager 


Other tabulation services: Let us 
tabulate your sales, orders, prices, 
costs, inventories, vouchers, special 
reports and other statistics—just as 
we have been doing for many of 
America’s leading firms for half a 
century. 


Recording and Statistical 
Corporation 


CHICAGO © BOSTON © #£ODETROIT 
MONTREAL © TORONTO 
100 Sixth Ave, New York {3, NW. Y. 
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How Do “‘Best Offices” 
Get That Way? 


To the Editor: 

I am very much interested in the 
“Pacemaker” article on pages 14 and 15 
of your April issue. 

I do not want to mutilate the magazine 
by cutting out the coupon on page 15 
inasmuch as it is circulated in our organi- 
zation, and it would destroy part of Mr 
Baird’s article on page 16. So I am 
sending my nomination by letter . . . 

Your idea of locating the 100 best of- 
fices is certainly commendable. However, 
might I suggest that what would make 
the results of this survey even more in- 
teresting would be an answer to the 
question, “How did these offices get that 
way?” Is it the result of over-all, general 
management policies, or is it the result 
of capable office management over a 
period of years? You might say that you 
cannot separate the two questions, and 
in a sense you may be right, but cer- 
tainly you will agree that it is very im- 
probable that you will find an excep- 
tionally well-managed office without a 
capable and outstanding office manager. 

The next and most logical question 
would be, “How did he get that way?” 
Your readers would be most interested 
in this point, especially all office man- 
agers and office management people. To 
what does he attribute his success? An 
office management association? Or his 
own unaided efforts?—H. H. Kase, indus- 
trial relations department, Taylor In- 
strument Companies, Rochester, N. Y. 


Salaries in 1939 and 1949 


To the Editor: 


A short time ago you sent us your re- 
port entitled, “Administrative Salary 
Survey,” in which is listed the compensa- 
tion of officers, executive and clerical 
personnel in 260 selected business estab- 
lishments, as of 1939 and 1949. 

The booklet you sent us only lists these 
jobs by companies. Haven’t you a sum- 
mary showing averages and medians by 
positions for us? The report was sent to 
us because we had participated in the 
survey. We will greatly appreciate re- 
ceiving the summarizing tables.—R. S. 
Bew, controller, The Duff-Norton Manu- 
facturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Bex: Thank you for your interest 
in the survey. Next month we will pub- 
lish an article showing the average 
salaries for various positions in 1939 and 
1949. 


Is Silence Golden? 
To the Editor: 


Notably missing in your list of con- 
tributors to the report on rail-truck 
study in your March issue are trucking 
executives. Naturally the two railroad 
presidents are opposed to the idea of the 
study you propose. They are afraid of 
what it might reveal. 

The most authoritative report yet 
made on this subject was that of the late 
Joseph B. Eastman, at one time Federal 
Coordinator of Transportation. 
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We, too, favor some such impartial 
study and survey as you suggest.—C. N. 
Cricuton, secretary-treasurer, Johus- 
town Coal and Coke Company, Johns- 
town, Pa. 


To the Editor: 


We have noted with interest your 
article in the March issue of American 
Business entitled, “No Agreement on 
Idea for Rail-Truck Study.” 

Particularly conspicuous, we think, was 
the absence of any comment by officials 
in the trucking industry. We wonder if 
your proposal reached their hands and, 
if so, what comments were forthcoming. 
Epwarp S. Lorp, manager, sales develop- 
ment, Associated Transport, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

Messrs. Carcuton and Lorn: We, too, 
were disappointed that no trucking ex- 
ecutive answered our survey letter, which 
was sent to 52 large organizations to get 
representative views. Copies went to 32 
shippers, 10 railroads, 8 truckers and 
truck manufacturers, a railroad associa- 
tion, and a trucking association. 


First President of Ford 


To the Editor: 


I have read your article, “Family vs. 
Professional Business Management,” in 
the April issue of American Business. 

Wasn’t Mr. John Gray the first presi- 
dent of Ford? My father was assistant 
to James Couzens while at Ford in its 
earliest days, and I believe I recall that 
Mr. Gray held the presidency during; its 
first years of operation. 

If you will check this and advise 
whether these are correct facts, I should 
indeed be grateful—Rosert Rosenrts, 
president, The Roberts Toledo Rubber 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


Mr. Roserts: Right you are! We have 
checked and found that Mr. Gray headed 
Ford from its start on June 16, 1903, 
until 1906. 


Cooperative Education Growing 
To the Editor: 


Your article, “Training Future Execu- 
tives,” which appeared in your December 
issue of American Business, has recently 
come to my attention. On behalf of the 
35 cooperative schools throughout the 
United States, may I express my sincere 
thanks for the informative and well- 
written article which so pointedly and 
adequately presented the story of co- 
operative education. 

You will notice that two additional 
schools have been added to our list since 
this article was published in December. 
These schools are the University of 
Houston and the University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. 

Once again allow me to express my 
thanks for a story well presented.—H. L. 
MINKLER, chairman, cooperative educa- 
tion division, American Society for En- 
gineering Education, Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Minxuer: Thanks for bringing us 
up to date on cooperative schools. 
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Postindex Drawer Cabinets 


Model 8 Postindex Drawer Cabinets 
are designed for use where posting and 
reference are of equal importance and 
the installation is stationary. Uses card 
records, 4-page forms or multiple forms. 





Postindex Rapid Stack—For use 
where speed in posting is a primary 
consideration and portability is essen- 
tial. Trays and forms are double 
indexed —always in sight. Left hand 
spots facts, does the handling. Right 
hand free to post. 


Businesses both big and nally on POSTINDEX 


the complete Postindex line. With Postindex 
you easily and economically solve the 


eeping problems of 


business 


—and department of business. Postindex 
equipment is oe to fit any size record 
Pp 


system—and can 


you increase 


keeping efficiency, cut costs, speed effi- 
ciency. For complete information on 
Postindex and its many features—plus 


sample Postindex forms to fit 


—write Postindex Division, Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Postindex Flatbooks and 
Cabinets —Where portability is 
important and work must be accessible 
to more than one person—Postindex 
Model 5 Flatbook. Compact, fully pro- 
tected, portable. Hold 150 to 300 
records—varying sizes and multiples 
Single or double door cabinets. 








Postindex 1-Line Rotary File 


These files are largely used wherever 
quick 1-line reference to a large list 
is needed. They are especially desir- 
able for cross-reference files, credit list, 
customer list, parts list, etc. 








* Typists, stenographers 
and secretaries with 
typewriters that are mounted too high add to 
typing costs. And a typewriter mounted too low 
is equally expensive. Improperly mounted type- 
writers cause more errors; they bring on early 
afternoon fatigue. They cause back and shoulder 
pains that slash production and skyrocket costs. 
Here is the new Jackson Secretarial desk, with 
a mounting for typewriter which can be adjusted 
to three different heights by a pull on a lever. 
Tall girls, short girls—girls of every height can 
find exactly the most comfortable, scientifically 
accurate height for their machines. With an office 
machine mounted at the correct height typing be- 


WASPER OFFILE FURNITURE LU. 


INDIANA 


JASPER, 


comes easy, comfortable, natural. At the wrong 
height it is a severe nervous strain, uncomfortable, 
unnatural. 

The New Jackson secretarial desks, made by 
Jasper Office Furniture Company, are available 
at good dealers now. In oak, 
walnut, in the new light eye-easy 
finishes if desired. 

Let us show you how new 
typing and secretarial desks in 


your office will pay for them- 
selves in less than 4 years. Send 
for the famous Jasper booklet, 
“Lower Office Costs,” today. It 
contains the full story. 


Meeeeeeeenneene re anderen 
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General Mills has recently 
been publishing an advertisement 
headed, “How much does a vice 
president cost?” The ad shows 
that the average take-home pay of 
a vice president is only $26,000. 
More than that, if all of them were 
fired, and no one hired to replace 
them, there would be only $1.32 a 
week per person to pass around 
to other employees. Of course, the 
advertisement doesn’t say that 
General Mills would probably fall 
apart and that there would be no 
money or no jobs very long after 
the vice presidents were fired, but 
this is probably exactly what 
would happen. Anyway, we think 
the advertisement is the best of its 
kind we have seen. It makes sense, 
which is a lot more than some other 
advertisements planned for the 
same purpose do. This writer’s as- 
sistant, who is an unusually astute 
young woman, says: “This ad- 
vertisement implies that people 
can understand facts and is a lot 
better than the ‘if John had three 
apples technique’ so often em- 
ployed when a company attempts 
to explain some of the economic 
facts of life.” 


Union Leaders often say, 
“Take it off the top,” when they 
are told there is no money avail- 
able for raises and other benefits 
demanded by unions, and it seems 
to us that this advertisement is the 
very best answer to the “take it off 
the top” demand which unions have 
made so often. Propaganda by 
unions which leads people to believe 
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that top management is wallowing 
in a sea of unearned payments is 
about the most destructive activity 
in which unions engage. 


F. G. Gurley, president of the 
Santa Fe System, was able to re- 
port net income of $50,042,147 for 
1949. While this is a decrease of 
20 per cent from 1948, there might 
have been a deficit had it not been 
for President Gurley’s foresight in 
authorizing large capital expendi- 
tures designed to bring about 
greater operating 
costs. More than $27 million went 
for payments on new equipment. 
This amount was on commitments 
of $42 million for equipment 
items. The Santa Fe’s well-known 
dieselization program has been a 


economies in 


big factor in efficient, low-cost 
operation for a number of years 
now. Some railroads which are 
burdened with many branch lines 
complain that these branch lines 
prevent a profit. We'd like to know 
how Santa Fe handles this prob- 
lem. One glance at the Santa Fe 
System shows an endless number of 
branch lines. It may be, and we 
suspect this is the answer, that 
Santa Fe management knows how 
to run a railroad, and, despite 
the branch lines, can earn profits. 


George T. Trundle, dr., 
head of The Trundle Engineering 
Company, has just published a 
brief message called, “Your Best 
Friends Won’t Tell You,” in which 
he points out that department 
heads, supposedly the best friends 


of management, will resist with 
all their power and influence any 
attempt on the part of manage- 
ment to cut costs, reduce per- 
sonnel, or lower expenses. He says 
that each department head thinks 
any cutting should be done in an- 
other department. Unfortunately, 
this is all too true. Mr. Trundle 
reports that the press operator 
never gets a chance to tell manage- 
ment that there will continue to 
be 5 per cent scrap until the dies 
are straightened out. Nor does the 
shipping department clerk ever 
have a chance to tell management 
that high-priced lumber could 
easily be replaced by fiberboard. 
Mr. Trundle’s report is certainly 
worth careful study by manage- 
ment men everywhere. 


Department Managers 
are being checked and double 
checked these days. In March we 
published an article, “If Depart- 
ment Managers Play on _ the 
Team,” and the number of requests 
for reprints, orders for extra 
copies, and requests for permis- 
sion to publish in company maga- 
zines was greater than for any 
recent article. This interest shows 
that top management is tighten- 
ing the reins and demanding more 
intelligent teamwork all down the 
line. 


Robert D. Loken, professor 
of management at the University 
of Illinois, says that retailers are 
suffering from “retail gout,” which 
consists of high sales costs; lost 
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. In doing the complete job 
because 


it COMPUTES 
as it TYPES 
as it POSTS 


Because it comrputes ... as it types ... as it posts, the 
h Burroughs Industrial Accounting Machine handles each 
See how 


set of figures just once! 
the Burroughs plan Each set of figures is proved, recorded and put on report 


will ease a form in one fast, continuous operation, 

~~ s. ov A ¢. ready for immediate inspection! Extra steps 

your : ¢ and needless operations are eliminated. 

work! y 8 So is the expense and chance of error that 
pt mat si the rehandling of figures entails. 


The result is complete and current records 
This new portfolio gives vcr we of your business every day... records that 
you the opportunity to ‘ Il thi t t! 
ude cath gue eihe Dian really mean something to management: 
roughs Plan for Industrial 
Accounting in detail, shows One Burroughs handles a// of your 
how each fits into the com- 


shane Gemmealeaue al ena different records— accounts receivable 

business. Send for it today! and accounts payable records, material 

and cost records, wage accrual and 

payroll records, factory ledger, general ledger, invoicing. 

RRS Aes ae Soy For the complete story of the Burroughs Industrial 
Detroit 32, Michigan 


; Accounting Plan, call your local Burroughs office or use 
I would like to see your new portfolio “The Bur- h 
roughs Plan for Industrial Accounting.” the coupon. 


Name WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 


Street 
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sales; no control over merchan- 
dise ; little attention to preselling 
factors such as lay-out, windows, 
displays; reduction in advertising 
efforts; and replacement of the 
service motive in retailing with the 
“profit only” motive. Professor 
Loken, you have just about thrown 
the book at retailers. Outside of 
the several faults which you at- 
tribute to them, we presume they 
are pretty good fellows, after all. 
Reminds us of the time the late, 
great E. C. Simmons fired. a sales- 
man. He told the salesman, “You 
are no good, you stuff orders, you 
get drunk, you pad expense ac- 
counts, you lie concerning your 
whereabouts, and you are fired.” 
“Well, Mr. Simmons,” atked the 
salesman, “outside of thé things 
you mention, I’m all riglit, am I 
not?” Yes sir, Mr. Loken, outside 
of the faults you describe, retailers 
are all right, we suppose. But the 
sad part of it all is that Professor 
Loken is just about 100 per cent 
correct in his diagnosis of retail- 
ing today. 


A Slight Drop in business 


would knock off thousands of re- 
tailers. Never in our 35 years of 
business experience has retailing 
been at such a low level of effi- 
ciency. Retail stores have actually 
efficiency while 
business has been booming. Re- 


deteriorated in 


tailers go to market and then do 
not make the rounds to see mer- 
chandise. They are bored with new 
merchandise, even while complain- 
ing about the lack of new products. 
The Christmas merchandise is left 
on display until finally pushed off 
by Easter items. Simple practices 
such as keeping a “want book” 
have been abandoned. Services are 
slow and indifferent ; sizes, colors, 
and models are badly balanced. 
Look for a tremendous advance in 
chain-store if and when 
there’s a slide downward in retail 
selling. Some of the best retail 
locations in the country, still re- 
maining in the hands of indifferent 
independents, will be gobbled up 


by the chains, who are not averse 


sales, 


to aggressive selling. 
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William B. Given, dr., 
president of The American Brake 
Shoe Company, told the New York 
City Control of the Controllers In- 
stitute recently: “Figures are 
coming more and more into their 
own as a driving force to better re- 
sults. If, each year, we find every 
other department of the company 
turning oftener to the accountants 
for more help, we will know prog- 
ress is being made. We have gone 
to them over the years to learn 
about what has happened. We 
now go to them to find out how we 
can make tomorrow better than 
today. We want them to go to 
every rank of 
teachers—using figures as text- 
books.” The old idea that ac- 
countants are mere historians of 


supervision as 


business, keeping records of what 
has happened, has at last gone out 
the window. 


Wage Adjustments by com- 
panies, in compliance with the 
agreement made some time back 
for escalator clauses depending 
upon the cost of living, are re 
ferred to by labor, when the ad 
justments are down, as wage cuts. 
But when the adjustments are up 
unions say nothing, and certainly 
refuse to refer to them as in 
creases. It is apparent that unions 
are professionally dissatisfied 
Nothing ever pleases them, no in- 
crease is large enough. They seem 
intent on destroying the prosperity 
which has given union members 
such a magnificent standard of 
living. 


W. A. Blees, vice president of 
Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
and general sales manager of the 
Crosley Division, recently told a 
group of advertising men in Cin 
cinnati the idea held by some 
people that the appliance market is 
reaching saturation is silly. He 
pointed out that there are now 
7,750,000 homes wired for elec- 
tricity, but which do not have 
electric refrigerators. There are 
more than 30,000,000 wired homes 
without electric or gas cooking 
facilities. Plenty of room for more 
sales effort, it seems. 


Charles Sawyer, Secretary of 
Commerce, recently said that many 
people think big business is gob- 
bling up little business. Then he 
showed that in 1899 Standard Oil 
was capitalized at $110 million, 
broken up in 1911 by the Supreme 
Court into smaller companies. To- 
day all but the smallest of the 
Standard companies are larger 
than the parent company. In 1902 
International Harvester Company 
had 85 per cent of the farm im- 
plement business. Today, Inter- 
national, one of the so-called “big 
four” in the implement business, 
shares with the other big fellows 
only 50 per cent of the total farm 
implement business, yet Interna- 
tional is infinitely larger today 
than in 1902. United States Steel 
once controlled 60 per cent of 
steel output. Today it controls 
little more than 30 per cent. Ag- 
gressive, well-managed smaller 
companies are cutting down the 
lead of many of the giants. It may 
be, as Alfred Sloan once said, “In 
practically all of our activities we 
seem to suffer from our great size. 
(He referred to General Motors. ) 
There are so many people involved 
and it requires such a tremendous 
ef‘ort to put something new in ef- 
fect that a new idea is likely to be 
considered 
parison with the effort required to 


insignificant in com- 
put it across.” The very inertia of 
many large companies leaves the 
gates wide open for well-managed 
smaller companies who act fast. 


Charles A. Cary, vice presi- 
dent of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, takes a whack at the 
old idea that the rich are getting 
richer and the poor are getting 
these facts: 


poorer. He cites 


Families with incomes under 
$5,000 a year now receive almost 
90 per cent of total wages and 
salaries United 
States. After taxes the take-home 
share of the over-$5,000-a-year 


bracket is only 514 per cent of the 


earned in the 


national income. And here’s an- 
other fact which may be surpris- 
ing: The under-$5,000 group re- 
ceives 69.4 per cent of dividends 
and interest paid. 








Blue Plate Foods now has more than 250 trucks driven by salesmen who service about 175 stores weekly and who still use the 
“*I'll see you next week’’ plan. The company started 20 years ago with 5 passenger automobiles loaded with mayonnaise 


“The Glue Plate Salesman Saye, 


“See You Next Week” 





Five men in their own Ford cars laid the foundation 
for the $16 million a year Blue Plate Foods operation. 
Simple “‘sell and deliver’’ sales plan won foothold in 
competitive market, reduced sales and accounting costs 





By Eugene Whitm ore 


N JANUARY 1930, 5 men 

loaded 5 Ford automobiles with 
mayonnaise and began a cam- 
paign of giving each New Orleans 
food merchant 3 jars free, without 
any strings of any kind. There 
were 900 food stores in New 


8 


Orleans then, making a total of 
2,700 jars which were given away. 

The 2,700 free jars of mayon- 
naise proved to be the foundation 
of Blue Plate Foods, Inc., which 
grossed better than $16 million in 
1949. Here is the story: 


The Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, producer of famed Wesson 
Oil, purchased the Gulf and Val- 
ley Cotton Oil Company, a cotton- 
seed oil mill in Gretna, Louisiana. 
Southern’s other mills produced 
ample supplies for its needs, and 
Gulf and Valley also produced a 
rival Charles A. 
Nehlig, who was in charge of the 
Gulf and Valley operation, saw 
that it would be difficult to operate 
the mill in competition with the 
parent company. His solution was 
to go into the mayonnaise business. 

He suggested to Southern’s 
management that they try mayon- 
naise as a product which used cot- 
tonseed oil, but did not compete 
with Wesson Oil and Snowdrift. 


cooking oil. 
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The management asked him how 
much money a mayonnaise venture 
would lose in the first year. “It 
may be possible to operate a year 
without any loss,” answered Mr. 
Nehlig. With some misgivings the 
company set aside $5,000 to build 
a food company. 

Nehlig had previously named a 
cooking oil Blue Plate, because he 
had seen many restaurants adver- 
tising “Blue Plate Specials.” He 
borrowed this name for his mayon- 
naise, obtained a formula, bought 
a second-hand Hobart mixer, had 
some labels printed, engaged an 
advertising agency. Then he 
started the 5 men out to give 
each of New Orleans’ 900 food 
merchants 3 jars of Blue Plate 
Mayonnaise. 

Mr. Nehlig was well aware that 
there were several popular brands 
of mayonnaise then being sold in 
New Orleans, and that just an- 
other brand would meet a stone 
wall of resistance from the grocers. 
His sales plan was designed to 
hurdle this barrier. He trained his 
five men, whom he allowed $1.25 
daily for expenses, to say: “Mr. 
Grocer, here are three jars of Blue 
Plate Mayonnaise. They are free, 
no strings attached. Will you 
please put them on display, be- 
cause we are going to run an ad- 
vertisement in the newspapers next 
week, and we do not want any cus- 
tomers to be disappointed when 
they ask for it in your store. Re- 
member, we are not going to ask 
you for the money for these three 


jars. You can even take the money 
you get and buy three jars of com- 
petitive brands, if you want. But 


we will be back to see you next 
week.” 

There was the sales plan on 
which a $16 million business was 
eventually built. “We will see you 
next week,” has been the keystone 
of the company’s entire distribu- 
tion policy, in a field where every 
product must battle the keenest 
competition of older brands on 
every food store shelf. 

The company knew full well that 
the scheduled advertisement would 
not create a furor of demand. 
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Blue Plate did a $16 million business last year, and it all started when 3 jars of 
mayonnaise were given away by salesmen to each of 900 food stores in New Orleans 


Nor did it expect the ad to sell 
those 2,700 jars of Blue Plate 
Mayonnaise. But it had a work- 
ing plan for the following week 
which was carefully followed. 
The same five salesmen, in their 
Ford cars, went out the following 
week and called on the merchants. 
Some of them had sold none of 
their three jars. Others had sold 
one jar. Some had sold all three. 
The story was this: “We are a new 
company, just getting production 
started, and we cannot let you hav« 
more than three jars this week.” 
Many merchants had offered to 
buy more than three jars when the 
salesmen first visited. On the 
second round of calls many mer 
chants wanted to buy a dozen jars, 
or more. But the salesmen stuck to 
their instructions. “We are a new 
company. We want our product 
to reach the consumer in top con- 
dition, and we have about all the 
business we can handle. We are 
sorry, but three jars is the limit.” 
liked 


Many of them purchased and paid 


Merchants this approach. 
for three jars, and as the salesmen 
left they said, “We will see you 
next week.” 

Work continued in New Orleans 
until Blue Plate Mayonnaise was 
Then the 
company sent men to Mobile, Ala., 


an established seller. 


and repeated the previous tactics. 

“Although we lost the original 
$5,000 that first year,” Mr. 
Nehlig explains, “we became con- 
vinced that Blue Plate had profit 
potentialities. It also seemed 
evident that additional products 
sufficient 
volume to support the distribution 


would help provide 
plan which called for weekly sales 
and delivery service to every retail 
account. So the company began to 
add to its line.” 

Number Two product was Blue 
Plate 
utilizes mayonnaise, which utilizes 


Sandwich Spread, which 
cottonseed oil. It was never neces- 
sary again to give away the prod- 
uct to obtain initial distribution. 
By the time the sandwich spread 
was ready, the salesmen and the 
brand had enough acceptance for 
the product to find its way to 
shelves. 

After spread came 
salad dressing; steak, barbecue, 
and remolade sauce; peanut but- 
ter ; strawberry, peach, and cherry 
Then the company 
bought Southern Coffee Mills and 
added a line of Blue Plate Coffee 
and Coffee with Chicory, tea and 


sandwich 


preserves. 


other products. 
The company has never de- 
parted from the original formula 

(Continued on page 36) 





Before and after pictures show the 
improvements that are possible just 
by a change in desks. The new model 
saves more than 50 per cent in floor 
space and enables the operator to do 
much more work with much less effort 


Pruning Lost Motion 
In Office Jobs 





The Government Printing Office has inaugurated a 
plan to cut down on waste motions and to improve the 
working conditions in general. The program includes 
quiet, better lighting, functional colors, better methods 





By A. H. Svtebes 


HE Government Printing Office 

is engaged in an extensive plan 
to improve working environment. 
This program embraces a study 
and remedial action in order to: 
(1) Improve seeing conditions ; 
(2) eliminate, if possible, or at 
least reduce, the level of noise 
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disturbances; (3) use color func- 
tionally in painting room interiors, 
furniture, and equipment; (4) 
provide good ventilation. 

The office improvement program 
of the Government printing plant 
divides itself into four main di- 
visions, and the improvements un- 


dertaken in each of these divisions 
do not follow any single fixed pat- 
tern. Rather, each type of work is 
separately considered and studied. 
Then, on the basis of the findings 
and after discussion with those 
immediately concerned in the work, 
the needs are determined and 
action taken. 

The four main divisions are: 

1. Functional furniture for de- 
tailed production work. 

2. Functional furniture for 
managerial uses. 

3. Unitizing paper work. 

4. Generally improved working 
environment. 

In each of these fields some 
refinements have taken form, so 
let’s examine a sample case from 
each to see the improvements. 
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In the first division functional 
furniture means a specially de- 
signed desk to handle a particular 
paper work job known as “open- 
ing, assorting, and analyzing or- 
ders received for information and 
publications.” The desk provides 
an orderly and convenient arrange- 
ment of spaces and places for 
holding all things needed in the 
work. It also provides a drawer 
for the operator’s personal things 
with lock and key, if desired. 

The Government Printing Office 
prints and carries in stock for 
sale thousands of books, pam- 
phlets, catalogs, leaflets, etc. Some 
orders call for a single leaflet, 
some for hundreds of copies, still 
others are for quantities all the 
way between these extremes. Yet 
each customer, large or small, 
desires and deserves prompt at- 
tention to his order. 

Each order as 
promptly analyzed as to items 
wanted, the quantity desired, the 
price and remittance checked, 
correctness of address checked as 
far as possible, etc. After this the 
order is routed to the proper de- 


received is 


partment and shipment is made. 

The task of opening, analyzing, 
and assorting orders for informa- 
tion and publications always was 
a sizable piece of work with con- 


Production Manager William Smith 
requested an office arrangement that 
would be more convenient for his job. 
The result is a setup that enables him 
to lead conferences, dictate, or spread 
out papers and maps within easy reach 


siderable detail attached to it, but 
the orders were increasing. Over- 
time and extra help were provided 
to keep the work load current, but 
such measures are 
temporary. Study of the situation 
pointed out that reorganizing the 
work and changing forms was no 
complete solution to the problem. 


necessarily 


Other changes were necessary. 

Formerly orders were handled on 
a standard flat-topped desk, which 
in this case seemed ill fitted to the 
requirements because it did not 
provide an organized place for 
things needed in the work. This 
condition caused confusion, laid 
the groundwork for errors, and 
added to time required to do the 
job. The desk was too high and 
too wide for comfort. The dark 
color was a big factor of contrast, 
and contrast produces eye fatigue. 
These shortcomings had to be 
overcome to remove 
obvious points of inefficiencies. 

Study and analysis of work 
requirements indicated that a new 
type of desk should be designed 
and built. The chief advantages 
claimed for this new desk over the 
old are: 

1. Lower: 29 inches high instead 
of 3014 gives the operator greater 
comfort in doing the work. 


2. Narrower by 7 inches than 


some very 


the old desk makes depositing of 
papers in the compartments a less 
fatiguing job. 

3. The light pearl-gray color is 
in harmony with ceiling and side 
walls and greatly reduces the 
factor of contrast. 

4. At desk level is a place to 
hold a compartmentalized con- 
tainer, a device in which remit- 
tances for purchases are deposited. 
With the old desk this detail had 
been a misfit arrangement, con- 
fusing and time consuming. 

5. A conveniently arranged 
place for all things in the work 
permits better housekeeping. 

6. Locked drawer for personal 
use of the employee—a much ap- 
preciated convenience. 

In general terms, the special 
desk is fitted to the job, not the 
job to the desk. 

The desk itself is 44 per cent 
smaller than the old one. Add to 
this the space saved because of 
production increases and the econ- 
omy in floor space is better than 
50 per cent. Observe also the 
comfortable and relaxed position 
of the operator, Miss Marion 
Foster, who appears in the pic- 
tures, and who says: “The new 
desk with its improvements permits 
me to do my work with less effort 

(Continued on page 40) 











Stock Control System 
Uses Punched Cards 





The Formfit Company, Chicago, has shaped a program 
that will reduce overdeveloped inventories, and it 
costs virtually nothing. In fact, the plan makes use 
of punched cards already used in billing operations 





by Paul Exstman 


CUSTOMER wrote to The 
Formfit Company in Chicago 
recently and lauded its automatic 
system of stock control. The re- 
tailer said Formfit’s system made 
possible the development of an idea 
he had nurtured for a long time, 
that of merchandising foundation 
“ 


garments like “sugar in a grocery 


store.” 

The inference, of course, is that 
a retailer never loses a sugar sale 
because of incomplete stock. Like- 
wise, this Formfit customer has 
been able to set up a control system 
that keeps his Formfit stock better 
than 95 per cent complete at all 
times. Surprisingly enough, his in- 
ventory of foundation garments is 
less than it was before the system 
was installed when he was losing 
many sales due to missing sizes in 
the most wanted styles. 

Formfit’s system is so simple it 
is amazing that no one thought of 
It costs the Formfit 
Company virtually nothing as it 
is a byproduct of the former bill- 
ing operation. Furthermore, it is 
free to all Formfit customers. 

Mr. E. P. Hesser, Formfit’s 


manager of operations, is the man 


it before. 


who worked out the program. He 
was instrumental in the installa- 
tion of the company’s punched- 
accounting 
Remington Rand equipment, a few 


card system using 
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years ago. After the system was 
running smoothly, Mr. Hesser 
realized that the prepunched card 
used in billing an order could easily 
be put to further use. Formerly 
these cards were destroyed after 
tabulating the customer’s order. 
The idea now is to put the same 
cards that were used for billing 
the order in the boxes of mer- 
chandise they represent. The cus- 
tomer then simply returns the 
cards to Formfit as the contents of 
each box are sold. Formfit fur- 
nishes special envelopes to facili- 
tate their mailing. 

The return of these cards is 
considered a fill-in order and is 
tabulated in duplicate immediately 
upon receipt by The Formfit Com- 
pany, with extensions both at cost 
and at retail. One copy is sent to 
the customer by return mail and is 
considered an acknowledgment of 
the cards returned. The duplicate 
copy is processed immediately as 
the customer’s order. Before the 
returned cards are tabulated, they 
are first put through a Remington 
Rand sorter which arranges them 
in numerical sequence. When the 
order reaches the stockroom the 
order fillers have a very simple 
task, as the merchandise in the 
stockroom is arranged in the same 
numerical sequence. 

Formfit 


found an _ additional 


economy in the fact that “auto- 
” ° 

card” orders never required cor- 

respondence due to errors or 


omissions. This also expedited 
service since no delay was ex- 
perienced awaiting additional in- 
formation. The use of prepunched 
cards also enables The Formfit 
Company to eliminate checking of 
prices and extensions on all of its 
invoices. 

In the retail store the whole 
card operation must begin with a 
basic setup made by the store 
buyer and a Formfit representa- 
tive. The size of this basic stock 
depends on the store’s potential 
volume. Cards are then provided 
for that portion of the basic stock 
which the store has on hand. 
Thereafter all shipments are made 
with the cards already in the boxes. 
Stores are requested to return 
their cards for replenishment at 
least once a week. They may also 
order merchandise not included in 
their basic stock, such as sizes not 
regularly carried or additional 
stock for a promotion. Here again 
Formfit has provided a_ special 
order blank. In these cases the 
box is marked “Not basic” and 
the card is omitted. 

After the returned cards have 
been used for printing the order 
and acknowledgment, they are re- 
tained for future periodic sales 
analyses. These analyses are sent 
to the Formfit salesman just prior 
to his call. In the analyses he will 
have a complete listing of all the 
merchandise sold within a period 
ranging from 3 months to a year. 
At the end of the year the cards 
are destroyed and the subsequent 
analyses will show the results for 
only the new period. 

The Formfit salesman, together 
with the store’s buyer, are able to 
make an intelligent analysis of 
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every Formfit item in the store’s 
stock and are able to determine 
easily what styles shall be dis- 
continued or replaced with newer 
numbers. Between the salesman’s 
visits the operation is completely 
automatic and the store has no 
increasing its stock 
beyond the basic amount. Since 


chance of 


stores occasionally lose cards, it is 
essential that the Formfit sales- 
man make a thorough check on 
each of his quarterly visits, with 
the help of the store’s personnel. 

Many stores that were formerly 
satisfied with a turnover of 3 to 4 
times a year in their corset stock 
are now experiencing a turnover 
of from 5 to 10 times annually on 
their Formfit merchandise, and are 
maintaining their stock at a better 
than 95 per cent complete status 
at all times. This is due to the 
weekly return of cards that elimi- 
nates stocktaking and order writ- 
ing. This frequent reordering also 
makes it unnecessary to maintain 
a stock of more than one or two 
boxes of a size, in most instances. 

Before installing the new control 
system, Formfit did considerable 
research. One amazing thing 
learned was that in the case of 
sizable orders, it was generally 
necessary in more than 75 per 
cent of the cases to communicate 
with the customer requesting ad- 
ditional information or informing 
him of some item that could not 
be filed. Total delay caused at 
both ends amounted to 25 days 
on the average. 

After the system was installed 
in experimental stores, this delay 
of 25 days was reduced to less 
than 5 days, not including time 
for transportation. 

Stores using the new system 
also found that their selling costs 
were reduced by the saving of time 
generally yequired when clerks 
tried to “switch” customers be- 
cause the items they desired were 
out of stock. 

Formfit has been operating this 
system for slightly more than 2 
years and has offered this service 
to about 10 per cent of its cus- 


tomers, who account for more 
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than 30 per cent of its total 
volume. Further evidence of the 
success of this system is in the 
fact that at least a dozen other 
manufacturers in the same or 
kindred lines 

Formfit system. 


have copied the 


Formfit’s stock control plan starts 
with the store clerk who returns a 
prepunched card when a merchandise 
box is emptied. Then (counterclock- 
wise) the mail is opened at Formfit 
and cards are sorted and tabulated. 
Girls then pull cards from Rol-Dex 
files to include with new merchandise 











Help Us Find America’s 
Best Oftices 





Offices all over the country are being nominated as 
the best in America, and the daily mail is mounting 
higher and higher. If your nomination isn’t in yet, 
here is a blank and some tips to help your decision 





INCE the announcement last 

month that the editorial staff 
of this magazine will attempt to 
find, list, and describe 100 of 
America’s best offices, a large 
volume of mail has been received 
asking for nomination blanks and 
requesting greater details con- 
cerning the plan. 

One frequently recurring ques- 
tion is: “If we nominate an office 
for inclusion on this list, will we be 
sure that it will be included?” 
The answer to this question is: 
“Certainly not.” 

No office will find a place on this 
list until it has been checked, either 
by a member of the American 
Business editorial staff or some 
representative, such as a commit- 
tee of office managers situated 
nearby. 

Apparently we did not make it 
quite plain enough that physical 
equipment alone will not be suf- 
ficient to insure inclusion on the 
list when it has finally been 
screened. 

While we have always considered 
good working tools, good working 
conditions, and proper equipment 
as paramount to a good office, we 
realize that equipment alone is not 
enough. 

In screening the nominations we 
will attempt to be sure that the 
suggested office is well managed 
and is manned by a high type of 
management, supervisory, and 
general personnel. 
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The offices finally selected for 
the honor will be offices where there 
is a low turnover of personnel, 
where absenteeism is less than 
average, and where salaries com- 
mensurate with salaries paid for 
similar work in the same com- 
munity are the rule. 

Of the physical things to be 
considered in nominating an office, 
we believe that the working tools 
of the office should come first. 
Modern, properly designed furni- 
ture must be a part of the office. 
By this we mean furniture designed 
for the task of each employee. 
Good seating must prevail; and 
desks, filing equipment, and other 
furniture must be modern and 
suitable for each worker’s job. 

Next come the machines. The 
modern office is highly mechanized, 
and an office which still relies on 
hand-operated equipment scarcely 
need be considered. This does not 
mean that each machine must be 
spanking brand new, with the 
outer finish scarcely dry; but the 
equipment must be well suited to 
the job it performs and must be 
properly used. 

Lighting is another important 
factor to be considered. No matter 
how well an office may appear, 20 
foot-candles of light in working 
areas is not enough to qualify. We 
want to include only the offices 
where the lighting is up to well 
recognized standards for the work 
performed. 


Ventilation is another important 
factor. The office must be reason- 
ably comfortable, winter and sum- 
mer. Quiet is still another factor 
which cannot be overlooked. An 
office which is unduly and need- 
lessly noisy is scarcely conducive 
to best work, and we will try to 
screen out all nominations of of- 
fices where no attempt has been 
made to minimize or control noise. 

Arrangement is still another im- 
portant factor. A badly crowded 
office, with narrow aisles, with 
desks jammed together in long 
rows, cannot qualify. 

The purpose of this endeavor is 
not merely to put a halo on 100 of- 
fices, but to reveal, for the first 
time, the best thinking, the best 
planning, and the best operating 
procedures which prevail in top of- 
fices. It will be a goal for others 
to follow, a mark to shoot at, and 
a guide to every businessman who 
wants to put more efficiency into, 
and take needless expense out of, 
his office. 

In almost every other field of 
endeavor there is some similar 
measuring stick to point out great 
achievement. The book publishers 
select, each year, the 50 best de- 
signed and printed books of the 
year. There are probably many 
fine books which do not win a place 
on this list. But that is not im- 
portant. The important thing is 
that the publishers have a mark 
set up to strive for; they have 
standards to reach and by which 
future production can be gauged. 

Year after year we see illustra- 
tions, descriptions, and plans for 
the year’s best homes, in many 
different brackets. These com- 
petitions have raised standards 
wherever they have been used. We 
are hopeful that this activity will 
point up the very best in modern 
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office equipment and management 
and make available for all our 
readers the very latest planning 
and methods now in use in business. 

Each year there are awards for 
the best direct-mail advertising 
campaigns, the best productions of 
company reports and yearbooks. 
The famed Harvard awards for 
the best advertising in many dif- 
ferent categories have unquestion- 
ably raised the standards which 
business applies to advertising. We 
have high hopes that this effort of 
ours will eventually result in com- 
parable benefits to the business of 
office management and direction. 

Nomination blanks, which set 
forth in detail the standards to 
which an office must measure, are 
available for the asking. We urge 
every office management executive, 
every manufacturer of machines 
and equipment and furniture to 
send in at least one nomination— 
and more if desired. The nomina- 
tions are already coming in rapid- 
ly, and the plan has received the 
unanimous approval of office ex- 
ecutives everywhere. 

Here are some of the comments 
that have been received so far: 

“TI think your idea of attempting 
to find 100 of America’s best, most 


Womination Glank 
Entries for “AMERICA’S PACEMAKER OFFICES” 


(100 of America’s Best Offices) 


Every office nominated for inclusion on the list of 
AMERICA’S PACEMAKER OFFICES must be the office of a 
well-rated, well-managed company, in a legitimate busi- 
ness, established long enough to be “well seasoned.” 


. Offices nominated may be housed in private office build- 
ings, or in rented quarters. Where housed in rented 
quarters consider only the office equipment, furnishings, 
and operation. Do not count against the office any c* 
conditions existing in the building which the owner of the 
office cannot control. 


. Offices nominated should be checked for: 


oe 
. 


N 


Ww 


A. Modern, efficient machines, furniture, systems, and 
equipment. 


B. High level, efficient lighting. 

C. Neat, orderly, streamlined arrangement. 

D. Ventilation, heating, cooling, air conditioning. 
E 


. Low employee turnover resulting from modern. ., fair, 
broad-gauged employee relations policies. 


F. Their efficiency as a whole. One efficient, well-equip- 
ped department will not be enough to win a place on 
the final list. 


- More than mere physical equipment, which, no mat- 


efficient offices, and your plan for 
locating them are excellent. You 
can depend upon our cooperation.” 
The words came from an executive 
of an office equipment manufactur- 


ter how nearly perfect, does not necessarily create a 
well-run office. Nominate only offices which are well or- 
ganized, well managed, and are a real credit to the 
business served. Each company nominated must have 
a stable profit record. 


ing company. 

Another executive wrote: “I 
think this is a subject for discus- 
sion on a company-wide basis and 
to that end have requested that 
this be made a subject for dis- 
cussion at our next advertising 
and sales promotion committee 
meeting. Immediately after that 
you will hear from one of us re- 
garding the ways and means in 
which we can cooperate with you 
in this project—which, incidental- 
ly, I think is a very good idea.” 

An office machine manufacturer 
commented: “We’re quite en- 
thusiastic about your interesting 
plan to find the 100 most efficient 
offices in the nation. We certainly 
want to take part.” 


HOW FINAL CHOICE WILL BE MADE: From the nominations 
received, visits and check-ups will be made by the staff of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine to determine the final listing 
of America’s Pacemaker Offices. Listing will be published 
January 1951, with descriptions, photographs, and data about 
the offices selected. Deadline for entries is August 1, 1950. 





Tear off here and return to AMERICAN BUSINESS, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago @#, Il. 


I nominate the company below as having one of ‘“‘America’s 


Pacemaker Offices’’ in 





(Give city or area covered) r 


Name of Company. 


Name of Office Executive 
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Glearning white, with gay red-striped awnings, this modern little plant that is now owned by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., 
was built by hard-pressed citizens of the slipping village of Buchanan, Georgia. About 200 workers are employed here 


Village Builds Factory, 


Creates 200 Jobs 





Buchanan, Georgia, population 490, about to become 
a ghost town, needed a payroll so badly it built a plant, 
sold it to Cluett, Peabody, created 200 jobs and is now 
double its former population, happy, and prosperous 





By, John Garth 


T IS not often that business finds 
such a dramatic opportunity to 
prove its true worth and value to a 
community as Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc., had at Buchanan, 
Georgia. 

Buchanan, the county seat of 
Haralson County in northwest 
Georgia, was blowing away and 
falling apart when the war ended. 
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Population was decreasing and 
business seemed 
standstill. 


Nearby towns in Georgia and 


almost at a 


across the line in Alabama were 
growing and prosperous. They had 
payrolls. Buchanan had no pay- 
rolls to speak of, no doctor, no 
drug store, no 
theater, no barber shop, no clean- 


motion picture 


ing and pressing facilities, and no 
cafe. 

But everything is different now. 
The town’s population, which was 
490 in 1947, is now thought to 
be more than 1,000. There is a 
new church, a new hospital. All 
over the hills around the edges 
of the old part of town new homes 
are going up. There are two barber 
shops, a doctor, a drug store, 
a motion picture theater, a clean- 
ing and pressing shop, two cafes ; 
the bank has a quarter of a million 
more in deposits. 

This happened because Cluett, 
Peabody came in with an $8,000-a- 
week payroll, paid to about 200 
operators who sew the famed 
Arrow white shirts sold everywhere 
by Cluett, Peabody & Co. 

But how did Cluett, Peabody 
select a flea-bitten little town of 
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490 population, which was ad- 
mittedly going backward? The 
answer to this question is the 
reason for this story. The com- 
pany did not select Buchanan. 
Rather it might be said that 
Buchanan selected Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc. 

Just who was chiefly responsible 
for the development is difficult to 
determine, now that it is all local 
history. Will H. Young, Buchanan 
salesman for International Tailor- 
ing Company, had a lot to do with 
it. So did the Haralson County 
Bank; and so did Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Newton, hardware 
merchants. 

Nearly everybody in Buchanan 
has his or her own idea as to who 
really sparked the drive that built 
the factory that attracted Cluett, 
Peabody, that put 200 people to 
work at approximately one “iron 
man” per hour. 

Two G.I.’s, Hardy McCalman 
and David Eaves, did a lot of 
work and have generally been 
credited with pushing the develop- 
ment more than anybody else. We 
go into all this business of at- 
tempting to give credit because 
it shows that building a commu- 
nity is a job which must be tackled 
by everybody. In fact, it might 
be truthful to say that only be- 
cause all 490 of Buchanan’s 
citizens pulled together, the town 
is now prosperous and growing. 

Whatever may be the true facts 
about who did what, there were a 
lot of meetings and much talk. 
Mrs. Newton says that the women 
sure did their share, because they 
were always on hand to give the 
men a big dinner or supper every 
time they had a meeting. After 
much talk and no little eating of 
fried chicken and biscuits, it was 
decided to build a factory, then 
try and figure out something 
that could be made in it. The 
citizens organized a company and 
started a campaign to sell shares 
at $25 each. Will H. Young, the 
tailoring salesman, sold a lot of 
shares. So did others. Finally, 
when share sales reached $40,000, 

(Continued on page 42) 
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f Buchanan's clean plant was erected through the efforts of citizens of the 
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One businessman who helped finance the plant and provide jobs for these 


| people (above) is Charles Newton, whose store (below) has a new front _ 
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Stockholders Speak 
Their Piece 





People who have invested their savings in various com- 
panies are becoming alarmed at the way some of these 
businesses are being conducted, and they are making 
no bones about letting business know how they feel 





By Wel l, Novris 


RETIRED marine officer and 
stockholder of the Kaiser- 
Frazer Corporation recently wrote 
a letter to Henry J. Kaiser and 
asked several pointed questions. 
He wanted to know whether the 
company operated at a loss in 
1949, and, if so, why. He asked, 
“What has happened to the $88 
million which Kaiser-Frazer has 
obtained . . . from the sale of stock 
and through the RFC?” And he 
was curious about the company de- 
posing “from management the 
capable, experienced automobile 
men; including Joseph W. Frazer.” 
The ex-marine who wrote the 
letter is one of many stockholders 
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who are beginning to sit up and 
take interest in companies in which 
they invested their savings. More 
and more people are attending 
stockholder meetings, which seem 
to be getting louder and longer. 
United States Steel Corporation 
of Delaware stockholders set an 
attendance record at the recent 
annual meeting, and the session 
ran longer than ever before. It was 
so long that time limits were set 
on speeches. During the excite- 
Irving S. Olds 


used the gavel to pound his watch 


ment, Chairman 


instead of the table. 

Many stockholders who attend 
annual meetings probably do so be- 
cause of the lunch or because they 
don’t have much else to do that 
day. Many others, however, show 
sincere interest in company activi- 
ties. At General Mills’ meeting 
several months ago, one stock- 
holder asked how long the com- 
pany’s pressure cooker operation 
was to be closed down. He was 
told that the item had been dis- 
continued. The stockholder then 
wanted to know if the pressure 
cooker failed because of inadequate 
advertising and promotion. One of 
the company officers explained that 
the item was discontinued because 
it was “too well built to compete 
with cheaper cookers . . .” 

Stockholders often have no in- 
hibitions about the questions they 


ask. Last year one person asked 
the president of Western Union 
why the company should not be 
liquidated. The president went into 
detail to explain why the future 
looked promising for Western 
Union. 

One woman has been turning up 
regularly at several stockholder 
meetings, and she generally presses 
the same idea: Putting a woman 
on the board of directors. Her sug- 
gestion hasn’t made much head- 
way so far. 

Some other suggestions have 
also fallen by the wayside. Last 
year U. S. Steel stockholders pro- 
posed holding their meetings in 
Manhattan instead of Hoboken, 
N. J., but the proposal failed. 
Continental Can Company, Inc., 
however, changed its meeting place 
from little Millbrook, N. Y., to 
Manhattan. Stockholders have 
also complained of small meeting 
places, where some people have to 
stand during entire sessions. News 
writers have aired some of these 
complaints and have helped soften 


the attitudes of some companies 
toward their stockholders. 

Many companies are also be- 
coming more public relations con- 
scious. They invite members of the 
press and then open the meeting to 
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questions from these news writers. 
Stockholders, of course, are always 
expected to come up with queries, 
but it is something new to ask for 
questions from outsiders. 

In its 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc., invited stock- 


recent annual report, 
holders to visit its plant head- 
quarters at Stamford, Conn. The 
stockholder has only to identify 
himself to the receptionist, and a 
plant tour will be arranged. 
United Air Lines, Inc., published 
a booklet for employees that ex- 
plains the important role stock- 
holders play in the success of the 
company. An explanation told of 
the two 
one for employees and the other 
for stockholders. The window for 


‘ 


‘pay windows” at United, 


employees, of course, has always 
been open, but during the last 16 
years the stockholders’ pay win- 
dow has been open only five 
times. The booklet explains that 
unless this latter window is open 
more often, investors will take 
their money and put it into some 
other business. 

The employee booklet then gives 
the reasons why more profits are 
necessary: To make stockholder 
investments worth while and to 
make improvements and replace or 
United 


with a description of a program 


add facilities. concludes 
that is intended to link employees, 
stockholders, and the public closer 
together. 

International Minerals & Chemi- 
cal Corporation holds a series of 
regional meetings to make things 
easier for stockholders. President 
Louis Ware gives a little talk 
about the company’s background 
and then asks for questions. Other 
officers of the company are there 
to assist in answering these queries. 
Regional meetings aren’t uncom- 
mon, of course, but more of them 
could probably save money for 
some stockholders. Last year, for 
example, an operator of an 
Arizona helicopter service flew to 
New York to attend the annual 
meeting at American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company. He wanted 
to elaborate on a scheme that he 
said would add $3 million to $10 
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million to that company’s income. 

General Mills, Inc., publishes a 
magazine designed to promote 
stockholder relations. Called Hori- 
zons, the publication has been 
termed the “only real stockholder 
magazine.” It has a special sec- 
tion for printing questions from 
stockholders with the answers from 


company officers. 


Many companies publish what 
they claim are stockholder papers, 
or at least they send their em- 
ployee papers to stockholders and 
figure their duty is done. In 
reality, stockholders generally find 
little of 


organs. On the other hand, Gen- 


interest in the house 
eral Mills’ Horizons includes only 
those stories directly related to 
stockholders, and these people 
naturally feel that the publication 
is an indication of the company’s 
interest. 

Horizons is mentioned in a re- 
cent objective report, “Tenth An 
nual Report of Stockholder Activi 
ties at Corporation Meetings,” 
published by Lewis D. and John J. 
Gilbert. Besides singling out the 
magazine as the only “real” stock- 
holder publication, the report adds 
that General Mills conducted a 
poll to find out whether stock- 
holders preferred regional meet- 
ings in the afternoon or evening. 
Few other corporations have 
bothered to ask reactions of stock- 
holders on such questions. 

Another organization that ap- 
parently puts a little more stress 
on stockholder relations than 
most businesses is General Foods 


Corporation. In its public rela- 


tions department is a “manager of 
stockholder relations,” a title that 
isn’t found in most companies. 
Fireworks are always expected 
at the annual meetings of Mont- 
gomery Ward & Company, but 
only a small percentage of the 
70,000 or so stockholders gen- 
erally show up. Plenty of excite- 
ment was expected last year after 
numerous resignations of top 
executives, but only a few stock- 
holders bothered to ask questions. 
Most of this discussion thus far 
has been concerned with small 
stockholders, people who own such 
a small part of a company that 
they could do little to institute 
changes by themselves. There is a 
recent case showing what a man 
with many shares can do when he 
wants to make a change. Arthur 
Keating, president and chairman 
of the board of Ekco Products 
Company, charged the heads of 
National Enameling and Stamping 
Company with mismanagement. 
Mr. Keating was the largest single 
stockholder, and he intended “to 
wage a proxy contest aimed at re- 
placing these directors and officers 


of the company who. . . are direct- 


ly responsible for its condition.” 
Mr. Keating lost the first test 
when at a special meeting the direc- 
tors elected their own man for the 
presidency. Eventually, however, 
Mr. Keating won out and became 
president of Nesco himself. 
Perhaps after Mr. 
victory, more companies are realiz- 


Keating’s 


ing what strong factors stock- 
holders can be—whether it is one 
big person with most of the stock 
or many little people with most of 


the stock. 














Telephone Boosts Sales 





An upset executive’s sharp answer over the telephone 
can make an enemy and perhaps lose a big order; and 
if others in the company follow suit, there can be se- 
rious trouble. Here are important things to watch 





by Ruth M. Koemer 


blic Steel Corp 





VERY incoming telephone call 

is a potential order, a potential 
friend for the company, and a 
possible booster for your organiza- 
tion, IF... . And that’s a big “if.” 
That “if” depends on whether you 
can convince everybody in the or- 
ganization, with access to a tele- 
phone, that each phone call is a 
possible builder. 

Are you thinking, “What can I 
do about it?” As an executive you 
are in a position to do something 
about making the most of that 
badly neglected sales potential, 
the telephone. 

First of all, you need to have 
the equipment and setup that are 
best suited for your purposes. The 
basic facilities for good telephone 
service are: 

1. Enough trunk lines so that 
callers are not discouraged with 
| the busy signal consistently. 

2. Accounts properly distrib- 
uted among the clerks as to tele- 
phone call load so that reaching 
an extension is not delayed. 

3. A paging system that will 
facilitate completing calls if the 
office is large and people are apt 
to be away from their desks. 

4. Teletype machines or long 
lines to plants or warehouses that 
service your orders, especially in 
the highly competitive lines. 

5. A switchboard operator who 
is free of other duties to give 
prompt and friendly service. 

These are the simplest require- 
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ments recommended for efficient 
communication in any office. Most 
telephone companies offer a cus- 
tomer’s service with engineers 
trained to analyze your needs and 
recommend procedure. You may 
have useless equipment or lack 
other facilities which would give 
better service. 

The second and more important 
factor in meeting competition and 
using your full force to sales ad- 
vantage is trained personnel. 

To analyze the potential of the 
sales-minded approach, let’s start 
with you, because you set the pace 
for those under you. Your tone 
quality and the leisure or urgency 
in your voice will do much to sell 
your client on the value of his 
account to you. If you can blank 
your mind before answering your 
telephone, you will be ready to 
handle any situation that comes 
over the wire. If your callers are 
announced and you answer, “Good 
morning, Jim,” the greeting con- 
firms your secretary’s “May I tell 
him who is calling?” as a business 
procedure rather than curiosity 
or barrier defense on her part. 

When a customer has called you 
because you are top man, it pays 
to hear his story out, and then, 
if necessary, explain that Mr. 
Brown (who is a clerk) has the 
necessary papers on his desk and 
can give the caller the information 
he wants. The customer will ap- 
preciate the chance to tell his story 


to someone in authority, even 
though somebody else handles the 
rest of the transaction. 

Letting the operator or your 
secretary know your whereabouts 
in or out of the building helps 
things run more smoothly. An- 
other help, if you leave the office, 
is to tell your secretary when you 
expect to be back. Handling mes- 
sages as soon as possible after you 
return expedites matters, too. 

These suggestions are small 
things in themselves, but together 
they can firmly cement customer 
relations. 


Office Manager 


The office manager is also in a 
spot where people will take their 
cues from his example. What’s 
more, his telephone will be flooded 
with every kind of call. Employ- 
ment agencies, stockholders, insur- 
ance men, maintenance services, 
and many others call the office 
manager in the course of his day. 
Representing the company to these 
people, the office manager can 
build good will with his telephone 
attitude. 

He can also set a good example 
for those in his department by 
answering his phone promptly and 
giving his name, being on hand for 
the long distance calls he places, 
transferring calls courteously, and 
making an interested and coopera- 
tive impression on the caller. 

If some of the people in his 
charge seem short and curt over 
the phone, the office manager may 
find it wise to redistribute the load 
of calls. In case he is still in doubt 
about the speed and accuracy of 
service on incoming calls, the 
traffic department of the telephone 
company will take a survey of the 
company’s calls—unknown to the 
employees. 

In large cities the office man- 
ager may be able to take advan- 
tage of another service offered by 
the telephone company: A Voice 
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| SURE LIKE 
TO WORK AT MY 
NEW GF DESK 





it's modern... it 


it's metal 


eee it's America’s first 
choice...its a GF desk 


ERTAINLY 


at her new GF desk and so does 


she likes to work 


every office employee who is for- 
tunate enough to have one. GF metal 
desks in their lustrous gray finish 
and anodized aluminum trim in- 
crease employee morale, improve 
efficiency, make a favorable impres- 
sion on your customers and last in- 
definitely. You might be surprised 
to learn how little GF desks cost in 
relation to the good they can do for 
you. They are truly a worthwhile 


dollars and “sense” investment as 


thousands of large and small com- 
panies have proven for themselves. 
Get the facts. Write for the folder 
—"“GF 1600 Line Desks” 


name of our nearest branch or dealer. 


and the 


The General Fireproofing Company, 


Dept. B-1 Ohio. 


7, Youngstown I, 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


ap 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 


DEALERS THROUGHOUT 





THE WORLD 


orward. Elet ator mechanism 


6.Ffour-leg construction 
provides greater freedom for user's 
feet and chair movement, makes 
cleaning easier, permits closer 
spacing of desks without crowding. 


7.Rugged metal construc- 
tion F 


This typewriter desk, No. 1660 FCR, 
and others in the complete GF line 
are stocked by GF dealers and branches 
in all market centers. Ask for a demon- 
stration and trial in your own office. 
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Ruth Roemer wrote her first story for 
AMERICAN BUSINESS in 1937. 
She told then about the methods she 
used as a switchboard operator and 
receptionist in smoothing the way to 
more sales. After these 13 additional 
years of experience with the same 
company, she now has many more 
ideas that have proved successful. She 
is shown now (right) and 13 years ago 


Mirror, which is a recorder that 
plays back your voice as others 
hear it; and a movie that points 
out many common faults in office 
telephone usage, if available, will 
be demonstrated in the office free. 


Clerical Workers 


Office workers who use the tele- 
phone a great deal can do the best 


| job of “selling” by telephone. 


Unconsciously these people have 
developed telephone habits, good 
and bad. On busy days they may 
answer the telephone rather curtly 
and put the caller on the defensive ; 
with more leisure they may feel 
that everyone else is in a better 
humor than usual! 

Even these changes in tempo can 
be used to good advantage. On 
days when things are slow, clerks 
may want to make some personal 
comment to a regular customer 
that makes the transaction more 
friendly. Then on days when the 
clerk has to be all business the 
customer will understand. 
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There are many fine points that 
help clerical workers handle their 
calls faster and better. Here are 
a few suggestions for them: 

1. Be ready for calls with pen- 
cil and paper. 

2. Answer the telephone by 
name. 

3. Acknowledge the customer 
by name. 

4. If you must check an order, 
call the customer back rather than 
make him wait indefinitely for the 
information. 

5. If the call must be 
ferred, explain why and to whom. 

6. If you leave the office, ask 
someone to take your calls, or let 


trans- 


the operator know when you will 
return. 

7. Make call-backs promptly. 

8. If you answer another tele- 
phone, offer to take a message or 
handle the call yourself. 

The salesmen may go out and 
get the order, but the clerical staff 
can perpetuate the good will and 
pyramid the potential of the 


account by prompt, friendly, and 
courteous telephone service. 


Salesmen 


Salesmen who visit customers in 
their daily work sometimes dis- 
count the value of a good telephone 
personality. However, in shying 
away from this indirect approach, 
they overlook a selling aid. Check- 
ing for credit references, making 
appointments, or making S O S 
calls for service, done by phone, 
can save much time and effort for 
their themselves. 


customers and 


Their customers will be further 
impressed by their telephone man- 
ners. If routine matters are 
handled by telephone, the salesmen 
have that much more time to spend 


in actual selling. 


Secretaries and Assistants 
Where secretaries or assistants 
answer their boss’ phone, tact and 
diplomacy are of the utmost im- 
portance. Just the subtle difference 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“So I descended 
from a man, hey?” 


This is one argument we prefer to duck. 


Family trees are too tough to figure . . . even on a Monroe. 


Things would be different if the gentlemen 
above were discussing an accounting problem. 
There, we could help. And how! 
We'd simply say, “Peace, lads. Stop the 
monkey business and get a Monroe. Because whatever 
your figuring or accounting problem, 
Monroe makes exactly the model to handle it. 
Faster, more efficiently, more economically.” 


Class dismissed! 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems ...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


FULLY AUTOMATIC! For high speed, eco- 
nomical figuring. Simple and easy to 
operate, yet compact, desk size. And of 
course it has Monroe “Velvet Touch.”* 


RHYTHM-ADD ! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys. 


Monroe ACCOUNTING machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"’* is one rea- 
son operators who know prefer Monroe. 


* VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's hiess ease of i 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N.J. 
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These business girls belong to the New Orleans Desk and Derrick club, and the day this picture was taken they made a 
trip to the Shell Oil Company's Norco refinery. The Saturday field trips are one of the most valuable features of the club 


Girls’ Club Is Big Aid 


To Business 


OMEN employees of the oil 
and allied industries of New 
Orleans have a club, the purpose 
of which is to provide a wider 
opportunity to study and learn 
more about the petroleum industry. 
Desk and Derrick Club, as it 
is called, has 320 members, rep- 
resenting 44 companies, including 
nearly all of the major oil com- 
panies with organizations in New 
Orleans. 

The club holds monthly meet 
ings at the Petroleum Club, and 
once a year stages a big cocktail 
party, to which member 
invites her boss as a guest. 

At first, it seemed as if the 
executives of the big oil companies 
assumed rather a patronizing air 


every 


toward the club, considering it 
as just another social club where 
business girls would gather to 
gossip and have a good time. But, 
when some of the city’s very top oil 
executives welcomed a chance to 
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appear on club programs, it was 
quickly evident that here was a 
club of considerable value to 
business. 

At each meeting there is usually 
a motion picture, which portrays 
some phase of the world’s far-flung 
oil and allied industries in action. 
There is also a talk by some ex- 
ecutive. Sandwiches are served and 
discussions held. 

One of the most valuable fea- 
tures of the club’s work is the 
field trips which are staged on 
Saturdays in good weather. Busses 
are chartered, and the club mem- 
bers are taken to visit some 
important oil operation. Currently 
one of the most important develop- 
ments in the entire oil industry 
is the offshore drilling out in the 
deep waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. A recent field trip in- 
cluded a visit to one of these 
offshore drilling units. Other trips 
have been made to refineries, oil 


fields, tank farms, and pipe lines. 
Miss Inez Awtey, of the Humble 
Oil & Refining Company, is presi- 
dent, and was one of the prime 
movers in organizing the club. She 
said: “We noticed that the men 
in the various oil companies all 
knew each other. They were much 
more familiar with oil activities, 
properties, and news than we were. 
We saw that many oil execu- 
tives knew each other’s secretaries 
and could expedite intercompany 
transactions easily for the simple 
reason that they always knew 
who to call in a given company. 
But the women had no _ such 
knowledge. They seldom left their 
offices and had few contacts with 
people in other oil companies, 
supply companies, and various in- 
dustries related to petroleum. 
“Tt occurred to some of us that 
we needed to know more about the 
industry as a whole and that much 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Look for lost profits 
with the dotted line 


Where's the profit made on this sale—at 
the counter 

Actually no. A store’s profit, like any 
profit, comes from holding down costs on 
every operation selling, billing, buying, 
receiving, disbursing, etc 

Moore “dotted line” business forms, for 
every one of the 9 key operations of all 
business, help you save time, reduce waste, 
cut costs. A department store may use 30 
different forms, an industrial corporation 
300, a hardware store 3. Moore makes all. 
Moore forms range from simple 1-carbon § 
handwritten sales books to 18-part electric- 
typed continuous forms that detach at the 
perforation—Moore’s dotted line. 








An invitation: ask a Moore representa- 
Sales Books tor tive to look over your forms and suggest 
Every Business Operation " 
ways to simplify, improve and economize. 
2 Continuous Interteaved . 
Typewriter Forms Or write any Moore factory: Niagara 
3 Continuous Register Forms Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; 
and Regsters 
‘ m oma Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, 
antold Bithng 7 
Machine Forms Calif.; Salem, Oregon. 


5 Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 


6 Marginal Punched - » 
Business Machine Forms 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 
bution points in Canadaaiso *x * «* THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 











Keeping Tab on 25,000 


Baseball Players 


RGANIZED baseball is big 

business just like many manu- 
facturers are big business. 

There are deals to record, 
salaries to pay, and contracts to 
draw up. When the last game is 
played in the fall, a big book- 
keeping job is ahead to see if any 
money is left after salaries are 
paid and other necessary expendi- 
tures are doled out. 

Behind the scenes, however, are 
a multiplicity of technical rules 
and regulations. There must be 
rules for handling players who 
jump the leagues in America to 
play for Mexican teams. There 
must be a complete record of every 
player in the major and minor 
leagues so that the national sport 
can be kept strictly on the level. 
In addition, there must be a final 
authority to handle grievances 
and decide what should be done in 
certain special cases. 


baw 
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Baseball’s nerve center, or final 
authority, is in a little office in 
Cincinnati’s Carew Tower. The 
simple doorway bears the one 
word, “Baseball,” and within is 
nothing more than a modern office 
overlooking the rolling Kentucky 
hills across the Ohio River. 
Baseball’s “czar,” Commissioner 
“Happy” Chandler, makes his 
headquarters in this office, and here 
a finger is kept on the pulse of 
America’s great sport. 

Commissioner Chandler is the 
man who settles a dispute when a 
fan says Manager Leo Durocher 
slugged him, and the ex-governor 
of Kentucky has the final say-so 
when a player gripes about a fine. 

In the Commissioner’s office are 
Kardex filing cabinets that might 
be found in any business office. In 
these files lie the destinies of 
America’s baseball players. 

Everyone who has a _ baseball 


. 
Noe, oy 


A simple filing card in baseball's central office shows the complete record of the 
Yankees’ Joe DiMaggio, and his card is only | of the 25,000 kept up to date 


contract is entered in this file— 
coaches, scouts, trainers, 
agers, as well as players. Any 
record can be located in a moment. 
From the majors to the smallest 
minors, they are all here, and en- 
tries are made daily upon the 
cards as contract reports and bul- 
letins reach the office. 

There are many rules to remem- 
ber. A club in season, for example, 
can have only 25 active players. 
Posting of the cards to the club 
rosters assures that this rule will 
be observed. 

When draft time comes around, 
the eligibility of a player to be 
drafted by a major league club is 
verified by his service as shown on 
the records. Without a record 
such as this, the high degree of 
organization and control in base- 
ball could not be maintained; in 
any other physical form it would 
be much too unwieldy for the 
necessary constant reference and 
daily handling. 

Through Commissioner Chand- 
ler’s office must pass all of the de- 
tails relating to contracts and 
financial operations. Every deal 
and transaction of the major 
leagues must be cleared through 
this office to be sure that the club 
has a right to go ahead and that 
the player is entitled to enter into 
the agreement. Then to make 
doubly sure that sales of players 
are properly conducted, one club 
may not pay another directly— 
the check must go through the 
Commissioner’s office. 

Players remain in the active file 
for 5 years after they have left 
the game, and then they are trans- 
ferred to a dead file, where their 
records can be reactivated. With 
the simple Kardex system, three 
operators can easily keep the 
records up to the minute. 


man- 
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Bhey went logel: her So welt! 


Grandpop never heard of a desk planned to fit his 
work. And he never dreamed of a capable woman- 
secretary! Yet in many offices, it’s hard to realize 
that desks have improved since Grandpop’s day. Or 
that women have become efficient office workers. 

Every time a secretary snags her nylons on a 
splintered desk, her efficiency hits a new low. And 
when she works all day in a shoddy, fatigue-encourag- 
ing chair, her typing accuracy suffers. 

Old-fashioned desks and chairs, clumsy filing 
cabinets, poor lighting and drab surroundings cost 
you money. Office personnel react to surroundings 
and equipment just as do production workers. Both 
need efficient tools and good working environment. 

Desks, chairs, files and similar equipment are the 
tools of your office. And it costs so little to have the 
best. In ten years, you can write off the cost of a 
space-saving, ultra-efficient and attractively designed 
Steelcase desk for the price of a pack of cigarettes a 
week, But the desk will give efficient service for 
thirty years! 


Steelcase Multiple-15 desks are engineered to com- 
bine the ultimate in space economy with the maximum 
in working efficiency. All parts are standardized and 
interchangeable, can be adapted quickly and easily to 
special requirements. Four Multiple-15 desks can be 
put in the space formerly occupied by three. They’re 
really good looking, excellently finished. 

Easyrest posture chairs give you more for your 
money in comfort, style and durability; and Steelcase 
Stylefiles have the famous Steelcase patented suspen- 
sions which permit fingertip operation of fully loaded 
drawers. Steelcase equipment is exceptional in en- 
gineering and construction — outstanding in value. 


LET US SHOW YOU how you can modernize your 
office economically, improve morale and increase your 
clerical efficiency. 


— ee a eye 


Busiriess quip errr 


A comfpileble worker ia a belle worker 


METAL OFFICE FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


Manufacturers of MULTIPLE-15 DESKS—EASYREST POSTURE CHAIRS—STYLEFILES 
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Old-Fashioned Way to 


Vice Presidency 





The career of Paul L. Schneider, vice president of The 
Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, shows that 
the old-fashioned way of working hard for success 
beats the present-day “‘give me’’ attitude all hollow 





By M. GC. Feench 


N this day and age of the-world- 

owes-me-a-living philosophy and 
the attitude that the Government 
should take care of everyone, suc- 
cess stories are more inspiring 
than ever. Especially is this true 
when the success has been achieved 
the old-fashioned way—through 
diligence, hard work, extra study, 
and with the desire to provide a 
good life for one’s family. 

Paul L. Schneider, vice presi- 
dent of The Standard Register 
Company, Dayton, Ohio, is an 
example of such a story. When 
he was 14, arrangements had been 
made for him to go to work as the 


P. L. Schneider believes America lives 
up to its name—land of opportunity 
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village shoemaker’s apprentice in 
his home town, Biersdorf, Ger- 
many. His four older brothers, who 
were bigger and stronger than he, 
were already at work in the town’s 
iron mines. However, two of his 
brothers emigrated to America, 
settled in Kenosha, Wis., and sent 
for the rest of the family. 

Two weeks after Paul was 
graduated from public school, the 
family pulled up stakes and fol- 
lowed the two brothers to America. 
Although Paul Schneider had fin- 
ished school in Germany, he 
started in the first grade in Ke- 
nosha to learn English. After a 
year of school and with enough 
English to get by, Schneider went 
to work in the Chicago Kenosha 
Hosiery running a 
yarn-winding machine. 

Mr. Schneider’s first taste of of- 
fice work came when he took a job 
as a mail boy at the Simmons 
Bed Company. At night he at- 
tended business school and took 
correspondence courses. This prep- 
aration was worth while, for he 
Simmons’ 


Company, 


was transferred into 
bookkeeping department and later 
into the claims department. 

Schneider’s determination to 
get ahead brought him to Nash 
Motors in Kenosha, where he was 
in charge of the stockroom in the 
sundry parts department. 


About this time America entered 
World War I. As an enemy alien, 
Schneider was unqualified for 
Army duty. In 1917 Dayton in- 
dustries were advertising through- 
out the country for workers. 
Feeling that there would be better 
opportunities in a bigger city, 
Schneider went to Dayton. He 
applied for a job at the 5-year-old 
Standard Register Company. He 
was only 20 and the company was 
young; he figured it was a good 
chance for him to move ahead. 

However, he didn’t get the job. 
So he went to the Maxwell Auto 
Works where he was hired as a 
gear inspector. About 6 wecks 
later, Standard Register got in 
touch with him and asked him if 
he wanted a job as assistant 
bookkeeper. The company’s foun- 
ders, J. Q. and W. C. Sherman, 
had taken this time to carefully 
consider adding Schneider to the 
staff, because when he was hired 
he doubled the office force. And 
his $15 weekly salary made a big 
increase in the office payroll. 

In 1918 Schneider was promoted 
to paymaster and head _book- 
keeper. The following year he was 
made credit manager and office 
manager—with 10 people in his 
charge. He held those jobs until 
1934, when he became executive 
secretary of the company. Five 
years later, he was elected a vice 
president. 

Schneider sums up the story this 
way: “No one ever could tell me 
that America isn’t the land of 
opportunity. This country gave 
me the opportunity to do things 
for my family that I never could 
have done in Germany. It gave 
me the opportunity to broaden my 
viewpoints through travel; the 
opportunity to pass on all these 
things, and more, to my children.” 
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How Work Simplification 


...in a New Do-it yourself kit form 


Man, you’ve never seen a money-saver 
like this! In one small package you get 
just the tools you need to bring your 
office routines up to the modern mark of 
step-saving, time-saving, cost-saving ef- 
ficiency. The new Work Simplification 
Package includes: 





The plastic Office Planning Layout Template shown above, 
, 2 comprehensive device to help you prepare mort efficient 
flow charts and office layouts. 


? 500 11” x 17” Process Analysis Work Sheets, designed to 
, help you analyze your operations, to improve them by 
elimination, change of sequence, or simplification. 
Two Instruction Manuals, one for each of the above. Pur- 
, chased separately, the items would cost $2.95 more than 
if you buy the complete “package.” 
By eliminating waste steps, by saving work-hours, you'll save 
many times your small investment. Mail the coupon today. 





MANAGEMENT CONTROLS LIBRARY, ROOM 430 
315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


Please send information on your Work Simplification to me at once. 


Name 





Firm. 





Address 





City Ee 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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Executive Prefers Men 
From Small Colleges 


HEN C. Virgil Martin made a 
speech at small Illinois Wes- 
leyan University recently, he in- 
dicated a preference for graduates 
from small colleges over those from 
big universities. 

Mr. Martin, general superin- 
tendent and personnel manager of 
Carson Pirie Scott & Company, 
was speaking in terms of the de- 
partment store business. Carson’s 
is a large Chicago department 
store employing about 4,000 
people. Last year the personnel 
department, under Mr. Martin’s 
supervision, interviewed 500 college 
graduates. Most of these appli- 
cants came from small cylleges. 

While defending his stand for 
the graduates of small colleges, 
Mr. Martin emphasized the fact 
that his business is different from 
many others. For example, he said 
that if his job were the manufac- 
turing of cameras, he naturally 
would go to the technological 
schools at big universities to get 
engineers. Or, if he needed men in 
an automobile plant, he would look 
for them in the larger engineering 
institutions. 

But since Mr. Martin doesn’t 
need engineers, he _ interviews 
students at Cornell and Grinnell 
colleges (Iowa), Lawrence and 
Beloit (Wisconsin), Knox and 
Rockford (Illinois), Carleton 
(Minnesota), and Mundelein 
(Chicago). He also interviews 
graduate students at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Harvard’s 
School of Business, and New York 
University. Most of these graduate 
students, however, did undergrad- 
uate work at small colleges, and 
then went on to the retail schools 
at these larger universities. 

These aren’t the only schools 
covered, of course, but they give a 
good sampling of the over-all list. 
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A Chicago department store executive avoids the large 
campuses of great universities when he is searching for 
men to fill vacancies. He confines his search to small 
colleges, and here are the reasons behind his preference 





Mr. Martin doesn’t lock his door 
on students from big universities, 
however; in fact, several of them 
are represented at Carson’s, but 
they are in the minority. 

The reasons for his preference 
are the result of years of experi- 
ence in the department store 
business. He has found that the 
graduate of a small liberal arts 
college isn’t as specialized in his 
thinking as the man from a great 
university. Without this speciali- 
zation, the graduate makes a bet- 
ter trainee. He isn’t set on the idea 
that he wants to be a hard-driving 
member of the advertising depart- 
ment, and he doesn’t expect to be 
a vice president in a couple of 
months. The man from a small 
college is more willing to experi- 
ment, and the personnel depart- 


C. Virgil Martin bases his preference 
for college men on years of experience 


ment has a chance to search out 
his talents and place him where it 
thinks he has the best chance to 
succeed. 

Mr. Martin has also found that 
people from small colleges gen- 
erally come from farms and small 
towns and are less afraid of 
physical labor. They are willing to 
start at the bottom. 

A department store has been 
compared to a little village by Mr. 
Martin. Or it might even be com- 
pared to a small college. There is 
the same friendliness, with little of 
the cold, impersonal feeling that 
often exists in cities and at many 
big universities. The alumnus from 
a small college, therefore, fits right" 
in with the department store setup 
and is perfectly at home. He seems 
to understand that the business 
is one in which personal service 
is of the greatest importance, and 
he apparently does a more im- 
pressive job than the graduate 
from the university. 

Mr. Martin made it clear that 
he didn’t intend to give the im- 
pression that all graduates of big 
schools are poor prospects for de- 
partment stores, or that all seniors 
in little colleges are sure-fire mate- 
rial. There are exceptions to every 
rule, and Mr. Martin’s “rule” is 
no exception. In the meantime, 
with June graduation just ahead, 
Carson’s is looking to the small 
college campuses for its future 
executives. 
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for a conference in 
less than 5 minutes with the Lincoln 
Keystone Executive Suite .... 


@ Specially designed for today’s heavy duties of 
executives, with specially designed and built conference 
tables, this new Keystone Executive Suite of Lincoln 
Furniture speeds the work, abolishes much of the lost 
time of every busy executive. 


e@ During ordinary working hours the tables stand 
along the walls. Then, when a conference or a board 
meeting is due—your secretary pulls up the amazingly 
lightweight tables, places the chairs—and you begin 
your meeting. 


@ Designed, planned and built from suggestions 


of America’s busiest executives whose furniture Com- 
mercial has built for more than 60 years. 


@ Ask the nearest Lincoln dealer to show you this 
suite—you will want it for all top executives—with 
harmonizing Lincoln desks for other men such as 
department heads. 


e@ If you do not know the Lincoln dealer, write us 
for descriptive booklet and the name of our dealer. 
Lincoln Furniture is sold only through America’s best 
office outfitters. 
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2739 WEST CHICAGO AVENUE 


May 1950 
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Socony-Vacuum Cleans: 
Typewriters Safely 





When the medical director at Socony-Vacuum found 
that dangerous cyanide was being used to clean dirty 
typewriters, he insisted that it be replaced with some- 
thing safer. Here’s how Socony found a replacement 





By Robert E. Shull 


Office Service Department Manager, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


PLATE, a pot, and two doc- 

tors help keep our typewriters 
cleaner. 

It was no surprise to Marty 
Johanson when Dr. A. E. Hoag 
stopped in our typewriter repair 
shop to pass the time of day. Dr. 
Hoag is head of our medical de- 
partment at Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Company, Inc., and, among other 
things, is responsible for the 
health of the 2,200 employees in 
our home office. It is not uncommon 
for him to stop and talk with 
his many charges. What Marty 
was not expecting, though, was 
the verbal explosion that occurred 
when the doctor spied a crock 
labeled “Poison.” It contained 
cyanide used to clean type bar 
segments. Nor was Marty ready 
for the second blast, “Get that 
poison out of this building!” 

One drop of cyanide on a dog’s 
tongue will kill it immediately. 
Splash a little of that stuff on 
your finger, rub your eyes, and 
maybe you lose both eyes—per- 
haps only one. 

It seems that cyanide has been 
the standard cleaning agent for 
the removal of not only grease 
and dirt but also ink deposited by 
regular and hectograph ribbons on 
type bar segments. 

We finally tried our own labo- 
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ratories. Dr. L. C. Beard, a 
chemist, and second in command 
of all our laboratories, suggested 
that we try trichloroethylene. We 
tried it; it didn’t do the job. It 
couldn’t compare with cyanide for 
the cleaning of segments. However, 
we tried a little on some of the 
other parts and it did a beautiful 
job on everything except the ink- 
stained segments. It was a natural 
for the cleaning or degreasing of 
all the main parts of office ma- 
chines. We tried small quantities 
in a can. The parts came out 
clean and dry. We tried larger 
quantities. Still the results were 
excellent. We then emptied our 
cleaning machine and filled it with 
a drum of trichloroethylene. 
The results were amazing— 
amazing in more than one sense 
of the word. The first time it was 
tried, all the key tops dissolved. 
Then we ran into a ventilating 
problem, but our safety engineer 
solved that with the help of an 
American Safety Standard. Once 
Gerry Torgersen, typewriter me- 
chanic, got the hang of the new 
material, it did a truly beautiful 
job except on the segments. It 
worked faster, it got into the 
smallest places. It cleaned ma- 
chines cleaner and left parts dry. 
There are other advantages, 


too. It is practically noninflag- 
mable, which eliminates a fe 
hazard. Then, when it becomes too 
dirty, it can be flushed down the 
drain. 

The problem of finding a safe 
replacement for the poisonous 
cyanide stayed with us. Dr. Hoag 
kept reminding us to get rid of 
it. His calls on Marty became 
more frequent and he was more 
persistent. 

Try as we might, no suitable 
substitute could be found. Then 
one day Dr. Beard called and 
asked Marty to get a hot plate 
and a pot. He said he was ar- 
ranging to send a sample of some 
stuff that might work. We didn’t 
know what it was called. It was a 
liquid that had to be mixed with 
water (a 1 to 3 ratio), then heated 
to 160 degrees. 

When the day arrived for the 
experiment, Gerry had a particu- 
larly dirty set of segments. Marty 
set up the pot and hot plate. 
When the two doctors arrived, the 
segments were separated, half put 
in the cyanide, the other half in 
the 160-degree liquid. Just a swish 
and they were lifted out. Everyone 
bent over to see the results. Dr. 
Beard peered over his glasses and 
smiled. Dr. Hoag was positively 
jubilant. 

At last, a better cleaner had 
been found for type bar segments. 
The only drawback is that it has 
a little odor, but it’s a good, 
clean odor like an antiseptic. It’s 
safe and it does a better job. 
What is this material that has 
made it safe to clean segments? 
You can get it from a commercial 
chemical house. Just order Garlach 
Decarbonizing Compound No. 99. 

That is the way two doctors, 
a hot plate, and a pot help clean 
our typewriters better. 
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With an IBM Electric Typewriter, your secretary will turn out the 
most beautiful and distinctive-looking work you’ve ever seen. Wher- 
ever your letters go, their fine appearance will reflect credit on you 
and on your company. 

Your secretary will type faster, yet actually use far less energy 
doing it. She’ll be able to devote more time to other important work. 

So many exclusive time-saving, money-saving features are yours 
with an IBM Electric Typewriter, you'll certainly want to investigate 
its advantages without delay. 


Clesthie Typewritou 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
May 1950 
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om Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


I'd like to see a demonstration of 
the IBM Electric Typewriter. 


Please send brochure. 


Compar 
Address 

















How Dodge Got Ready 


For Competition 





Back in the early postwar days when automobile sales- 
men were order-takers and cars were hard to get, Dodge 
Division of Chrysler Corporation saw the problems of 
competition that lay ahead. Here’s what happened 





E automobile company that 

saw the handwriting on the wall 
during the lush years right after 
the war was the Dodge Division of 
Chrysler Corporation. 

E. C. Quinn, general sales man- 
ager of Dodge, warned his staff at 
that time, “The big shortage of 
tomorrow will be that of trained 
salesmen.” The problem was how 
to assist the 4,000 Dodge dealers 
in training their postwar salesmen, 
many of whom had never sold in a 
competitive market. 

Dodge builds its own training 
program around the large field 
staff which contacts dealers 
through the 20 Dodge regions. 
This field staff, then, was the logi- 
cal choice for an intensive back-to- 
school program. Mr. Quinn’s ex- 
perience had taught him that a 
fieldman who really knows all 
phases of the car and truck busi- 
ness is of great value to the Dodge 
dealers he contacts. 

It was decided back in 1947 
that the training program would 
be built around truck product 
training. Dodge has more than 350 
different truck models, and they 
are powered with 8 different 
engines and a wide range of 
frames, axles, and wheel bases. 
Knowledge of the products he 
sells is the first requisite of a good 
salesman. 

Experts were called to Detroit 
for their advice, and truck uses in 
different types of businesses were 
studied and analyzed in making 
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recommendations for the training 
program. The entire program was 
coordinated and is being conducted 
under the direction of Lloyd J. 
White, supervisor of selection and 
training for Dodge. 

During the last year, groups of 
15 fieldmen have visited Detroit 
to study 8 hours daily in the train- 
ing program which requires 3 
weeks of intensive work for grad- 
uation. More than 200 regional 
truck managers, district man- 
agers, and other field staffmen have 
completed the course and are now 
assisting Dodge dealers in the 20 
regions. 

Most of the men chosen for the 
advanced training already have 
had considerable experience in the 
automotive business, but they are 
taught all of the features of the 
various Dodge products and also 
those of competitors. 

The 3 weeks of instruction in- 
clude: About 1.5 million words in 
lectures, 120 visual casts, the large 
Dodge truck sales manual, show- 
room easel, movies, _ slidefilms, 
equipment manual, files, and bul- 
letins. Cutaway displays of Dodge 
truck engines and other parts are 
studied in the special training shop 
setup. 

At the start of the course, the 
men make a tour of the Dodge 
truck plant. Each manufacturing 
operation is studied, although 
they will be studied in more detail 
later. Then the trainees learn 
about the national truck market, 


the Dodge sales outlook, and they 
study the complete line of Dodge 
trucks. They also visit the 
Chrysler Corporation engineering 
laboratories. Each student also 
spends a full day on typical high- 
ways driving various Dodge trucks 
carrying or pulling maximum 
cargoes. An instructor rides with 
him and gives instructions. 

Lectures, movies, slidefilms, and 
discussions follow the driving 
lesson. 

When the students graduate, 
they then meet Dodge sales execu- 
tives in the home office for dis- 
cussions before they return to the 
field to contact dealers. These 
fieldmen are then prepared to help 
dealers in every way, particularly 
in any training program the 
dealers might have for their sales- 
men. These salesmen, in turn, are 
better prepared to sell in a com- 
petitive market. 

Dodge’s field staff goes through 
rigorous training in the 3-week 
course, but that isn’t anything 
new to them. When they first ap- 
plied for a job with the field group, 
they were put through some fast 
paces. In the first place, Dodge 
accepts no applicant unless tests 
show he is capable of later de- 
veloping into a regional manager. 
An applicant’s first test is 2 hours 
long and is given by a regional 
manager. Then the prospective em- 
ployee takes 3 days of intensive 
tests and analysis in Detroit. Sales 
interviews with top sales executives 
at Dodge follow the successful 
completion of the tests. 

The new employees must then 
take courses in human relations 
and speech before studying Dodge 
policies and procedures for 3 
weeks. When this training is over, 
they go into the field for actual 
training, and from there to the 
intensive truck training at Detroit. 
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If you do not use to full advantage 
every foot of space in your 

office, showroom, warehouse or 
factory, it may be costing you a 


great deal more than you realize. 
re . : Some part of this program can fit your needs and answer 
Improper space utilization in your tmediate guébienm: 
your present or proposed new Long-range space planning 


location means “hidden” costs— Functional layouts 
‘ ; Decoration and modernization 
loss in staff and clerical Lighting—ventilation—acoustical treatment 
efficiency, unusable areas and Planning and supervising alterations or construction 
Building and space operation and maintenance 





One sure way to control these factors—the way many far- 
sighted businesses are doing today—is through a Space 
Utilization Program by EBasco. 
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unnecessary maintenance costs. 
With a broad background of experience, EBasco special- 
ists can perform these services for any department in your 
company—or for your company as a whole. 

Whether you have a problem involving a large or small 
amount of space call Espasco. You’re assured of a dollar- 
Pal COmarg,, saving solution—one that is right for your staff—right for 

your business! Get in touch with us today. No obligation 


% 
a EB iG OF : for preliminary discussions, of course. 


®, «* Write Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
F8s cons” Dept. R, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 


Appraisal Design & Insurance Research 
Construction & Pensions Sales & 


eet Financial Office : Marketing 
Business Industrial Modernization Syatome & 


Studies Relations | Purchasing 
Consulting Inspection Rates & Taxes INCORPORATED 
ees SOEs ” namie New York -- CuHicaco -. Wasxsinoton,D.C. 
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The Blue Plate Salesman Says, 
“See You Next Week” 


(Continued from page 9) 


for mayonnaise; and it has never 
changed its distribution plan, ex- 
cept to refine and improve it. From 
the beginning, the salesmen or the 
men on trucks sold, delivered, and 
collected for the merchandise at 
each weekly call. Even the chain 
stores have offered no special bar- 
rier to the plan. Nearly all chains 
allow store managers certain dis- 
cretion in buying; demand for 
Blue Plate brands by chain-store 
customers enables the local store 
managers to buy the products 
as needed, without complicating 
stocks or loading up on_ slow 
sellers, which is anathema to chain- 
store management. 

Through the years of de- 
velopment, salesmen have collected 
“cash on the barrel head” for 75 
to 80 per cent of all merchandise 
sold. 

There are now more than 250 
Blue Plate trucks, each one “in 
charge of a driver-salesman-col- 
lector. Each man services about 
175 stores weekly, and still follows 
the “I will see you next week” plan 
of operation. This plan means that 
no Blue Plate product has a 
chance to become stale or shop- 
worn on the shelves or counters. 
It insures a close working contact 
with every customer; it enables 
the merchant to maintain a rapid 
turnover on a small investment in 
Blue Plate products. If the grocer 
is serviced wisely, his turnover may 
run to 50 times a year. 

Trucks operate out of 50 
branches, which are supplied by 
the company’s 3 plants in New 
Orleans, Richmond, and Atlanta. 
Salesmen are paid a salary plus a 
commission and are given a guar- 
antee of earnings. Each salesman 
makes about 35 stops daily. 
Trucks are loaded with about 
2,000 pounds of food. Collections 
are deposited to the company’s ac- 
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count in designated banks. Each 
salesman is bonded. 

Every Saturday the salesman 
must unload everything from his 
truck, check in the merchandise, 
and balance his merchandise 
against his cash or deposits for 
the week. Daily reports are made 
also, but the Saturday unloading 
and balancing insure accuracy of 
all reports and collections. 

The company has found that 
men from 21 to 40 make the best 
representatives. Some experience 
is desirable, but salesmen who have 
been selling in the older methods, 
such as wholesale grocery sales- 
men, do not “cotton” to the job. 
Driving a Blue Plate truck, de- 
livering, and collecting for the 
merchandise is not exactly a soft 
job. It requires physical stamina, 
personality, selling and business 
ability. Many of the company’s 
earliest representatives are still 
active, and turnover is not high. 

The distribution extends from 
Washington, D. C., to Miami; and 
west as far as San Antonio, Texas. 
Distribution is intense. For ex- 
ample, 17 trucks New 
alone. In Mississippi, 
where there is a high tax on sell- 
and-deliver merchandising, the 
company’ distributes through 
wholesale grocers. 


service 
Orleans 


One of the chief advantages of 
the Blue Plate plan of distribution 
is the added display value which 
the salesmen are able to obtain for 
the merchandise. When a Blue 
Plate salesman comes in from his 
truck with an armload of mer- 
chandise he places it right on the 
counter, or in an advantageous 
place on the shelves. When mer- 
chandise is sold by a salesman who 
sends in the order to be shipped 
later, it often goes to a warehouse 
or in reserve stock. It nay or may 
not be well displayed when it 


finally reaches the selling space. 
A Blue Plate product may be 
pushed to one side in the store, but 
it never remains there longer than 
a week, for the Blue Plate man will 
be there to rescue it and see that 
it is given a “place in the sun.” 

Currently, the company is 
spending about $600,000 a year 
in advertising, mostly in news- 
papers. The well-painted trucks, 
each of which is identified by the 
Blue Plate copy as well as the 
phrase, “The Wesson Oil People,” 
serve as moving billboards and are 
now a familiar part of the entire 
Southern landscape. It is not un- 
usual to see two or three Blue 
Plate trucks in a day’s drive in any 
part of the South. 

The management has under con- 
sideration establishment of addi- 
tional production facilities, and 
perhaps more branches. The busi- 
ness is growing and earns substan- 
tial profits regularly—and it all 
started with a second-hand mixer, 
and $5,000 which was expected to 
be lost. 





New Clinic 


ORE than 500 executives of 


leading department _ stores 
heard a description late last month 
of The Formfit Company’s stock 
control system (see page 12). 
The merchandising clinic was 
sponsored by Formfit and was held 
in New York. All the speakers 
emphasized the fact that most in 
dependent stores lack proper 
records of their own to do an ef- 
ficient job of planning sales and 
stock for their many departments. 
Speakers included executives of 
The Formfit Company and several 
from Russel W. Allen Company. 
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A TYPICAL REMINGTON RAND PUNCHED-CARD INSTALLATION } 


Sh Hatt why 
all these pegple Stopped working overtimé, 


Costs Cut in 100 Departments of Paramount Pictures Corp. Free on request—an impartial, out 
By Machines Purchased* from Remington Rand side authority's study of Para- 


} mount’s punched-card system 
In a business as complex as moving pictures—where hundreds of sng a eet Sete 
Phone Remington Rand locally or 


people must coordinate their efforts to maintain production seein ack oiiiet RintDiten Rimiatiiadit tte 
schedules—you might expect that high ‘overtime costs would Manaoement Contvaisa Mateuais 
be unavoidable. Yet Paramount Pictures slashed their overtime Library, Room 1321, 315 Four 
by more than 82% through use of facts and figures produced ' New York 10, N.Y. Ask for 
by Remington Rand punched-card accounting. Yes, and they're uld Report 4806 
getting many other dividends besides. 

For instance .. . they know by 3 P.M. TODAY how yester- 
day’s costs compare with yesterday's budget for each depart- 
ment, for each picture in production. Runaway costs are 
promptly halted. 

Their payroll procedure is a miracle of speed and accuracy, 





even though it involves approximately 50 union contracts and 
numerous other variations peculiar to the motion picture industry 
*Paramount even saves money on the punched-card equip- 
ment itself, for by choosing Remington Rand machines they 
were able to buy rather than rent, thereby cutting their annual 
equipment cost by more than 40%. 
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Unusual Ideas Improved 
Employee Relations 





The Apex Electrical Manufacturing Company, Cleve- 
land, had such strained relations between labor and 
management a few years ago that bankruptcy was in 
sight. Here’s how the age-old problem was soon solved 





HE Apex Electrical Manufac- 
turing Company of Cleveland 

was faced with this proposal 7 
years ago: Its employees were 
members of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, and the 
union wanted the right to appoint 
time-study men. 

The amazing part of such a 
proposal was that Apex accepted. 

The story goes back to about 
1941 when the IAM went on strike 
at Apex. The press was told by the 
union’s local president that “Our 
most simple grievances have been 
evaded and disregarded.” Rela- 
tions between labor and manage- 
ment at Apex had been strained 
for some time, and the strike was 
just the culmination of troubles 
that had been brewing for many 
months. 

The strikers went back to work 
after 7 weeks, but employee rela- 
tions continued to grow worse. 
Finally, in 1943, productive effi- 
ciency hit an all-time low. C. G. 
Frantz, Apex head, told union of- 
ficials that there would have to be 
cooperation or the company would 
go bankrupt and the workers would 
have no jobs. Management shifted 
its position somewhat, and as a 
starter offered the union a look at 
the company’s books. The union, 
well aware of the state of affairs 
at Apex, said “no.” Then the union 
was asked to tell management what 
could be done to up production, 
earnings, and profits. 
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About 2 months after manage- 
ment asked this question, the union 
offered a suggestion but apparent- 
ly had little thought that it would 
be given any consideration. The 
union was still suspicious of every- 
thing that management did, in 
spite of the latest talk about co- 
operation. The suggestion was 
that the union would nominate 10 
of its hourly paid production mem- 
bers who, at company expense, 
would be trained in time-study 
procedures. The union men, there- 
fore, would have control of produc- 
tion under this proposal. 

The rates the union time-study 
men established would first be ap- 
proved by the head of the com- 
pany’s standards department, the 
foreman in charge of the particu- 
lar operation, a special union rep- 
resentative, and the union member 
who was going to do the job, be- 
fore becoming effective. Apex ac- 
cepted the suggestion, and the 
union’s nominees went to school. 

These unusual management- 
union agreements happened late in 
1943, but the company received 
little attention from the outside 
world. For one thing the town was 
familiar with the stunts carried on 
by Bill Jack of Jack & Heintz, 
Inc., and the people there gave 
little thought to the strange hap- 
penings at Apex. Some business- 
men passed the agreement off as a 
wartime stunt. 

Here are other comments: 


The Cleveland Press said the 
idea of letting a union control pro- 
duction was “as unorthodox as if, 
in law enforcement, a policeman 
should invite his prisoner to hold 
his gun.” The New York Tribune 
commented that “some of the prac- 
tices in the Apex plant cause head- 
scratching among employers more 
concerned with safeguarding man- 
agement’s right to manage.” 

Many people asked Mr. Frantz 
why the company turned over a 
management function to the union. 
He said, “Our answer is that it is 
psychologically beneficial to place 
responsibility on the operating 
people whose fairness and pride of 
accomplishment are thus chal- 
lenged. Another factor is that they 
must eventually accept the sched- 
ules before they become entirely 
workable. Therefore, why defer the 
problem?” 

Mr. Frantz’ ideas seemed to 
work out to the satisfaction of 
everyone, and he began to develop 
new ones. For instance, for the last 
6 years every employee at Apex 
has received a weekly one-page let- 
ter, personally prepared by the 
president and over his signature, 
in which he sets down his thinking 
and knowledge of the current 
situation as it affects the company. 

The letters are written in a 
clear, easy-to-read manner, and 
nothing is withheld from _ the 
reader. Information includes 
profits and losses, new orders, can- 
cellations, expansions, cut-backs, 
criticisms of stockholders, and even 
news about the president’s family. 
Mr. Frantz gives them “the in- 
formation I would like to have if 
I were a sweeper, a machinist, or a 
trucker—in simple straight lan- 
guage, with no propaganda, just 
information, bad news as well as 
good news.” 
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Asked whether he divulges con- 
fidential information to his em- 
ployees, Mr. Frantz said: 

“We do not have any such 
thing as confidential information. 
We take the attitude that the em- 
ployees are a part of the business 
and that they have as much right 
to so-called confidential informa- 
tion, because it is pertinent to the 
business, as any of the officers.” 

Back in 1947 when orders began 
to drop for home appliance manu- 
facturers and when heavy inven- 
tories were the usual thing, Apex 
saw that employees would have to 
be laid off. Management wasn’t 
satisfied with merely warning em- 
ployees of the layoff, however, and 
the union was given advance notice 
of what was coming. Arrangements 
were made for the setting up of a 
joint union-company employment 
bureau to find suitable employment 
elsewhere in industry. 

The company donated secre- 
tarial help and office space. A 
secretary was assigned to read 
newspaper industrial help-wanted 
ads and call the advertisers. Per- 
sonnel department employees were 
assigned to make outside contacts. 

As a result of this joint drive, 
nearly 90 per cent of those 
dropped got other employment. On 
top of this, potential employers 
had been told that the laid-off em- 
ployees were subject to recall. 

Management at Apex stressed 
the necessity of top-quality pro- 
duction, and this emphasis resulted 
in part from the company’s pre- 
cision wartime production. Some- 
time after the war, one of the com- 
pany’s independent distributors in 
a city more than 100 miles from 
Cleveland complained that the ap- 
pliances he was receiving from 
Apex were often defective. This 
distributor threatened to switch 
to another manufacturer unless 


something was done quickly. Man- | 


agement got the whole union com- 


mittee on a train and sent them to | 


see and soothe the distributor. 
This proved an extremely effective 
method of impressing the union 


with the necessity of quality pro- 


duction and its relation to job 
security. 
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Only MARCHANT offers a 

complete line of calculators with 

AUTOMATIC MULTIPLICATION — 

priced within reach of even a small 

business. Multiplier digits are 

entered POSITIVELY by atouch 

of the fingertip .. . carriage 

shifts AUTOMATICALLY 

... answer appears SIMULTANEOUSLY — 

all in a fraction of the time required 

on a bar-type calculator. The MARCHANT MAN 
in your phone book is ready to prove this by a 


| demonstration on your own work. Call him today or mail the coupon. 


ricgue@et faster wit 
MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY : 
Oakland 8, California AS | 


Please send me free information about the new 


Marchant Calculators Rental 


Name. 
Address. 
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Pruning Lost Motion in Office Jobs 


(Continued from page 11) 


than formerly, and when night 
comes I am less tired than when 
using the other desk.” And then 
she adds, “I heartily approve of 
the change, it makes the work more 
pleasant.” 

The customary office furniture 
now available for managerial uses 
does not permit a convenient ar- 
rangement for all things needed 
on the job. In addition, it is 
usually necessary to provide at 
least two assemblies of furniture 
to meet requirements of the dif- 
ferent kinds of work. Mr. William 
Smith, production manager, a 
keen advocate of progressive ideas, 
requested that his office lay-out 
and arrangement of furniture be 
studied to see if refinements could 
be made. The assembly of furni- 
ture formerly used by Mr. Smith 
followed the usual pattern of desk, 
small table, conference table, 
cabinets, and chairs. He experi- 
enced the normal inconveniences of 
shifting from one location to an- 
other depending on whether there 
was a conference to attend or 
conduct, an operating report to 
review, some drawings to go over, 
a meeting with his assistants to 
discuss some operating problem, or 
a bit of dictating to do. 

Study and analysis of require- 
ments developed that convenience, 
comfort, and efficiency in handling 
Mr. Smith’s duties would be con- 
siderably enhanced if he had: 

1. A desk for the run-of-mine 
functions, plus space to spread 
papers, maps, and drawings; and 
seating arrangement 
for small meetings. 

2. Locked drawer file to hold 
working papers and memos on 
current projects, confidential re- 
ports, other important reports. 

3. A cabinet with shelves and 
for holding pamphlets, 


regular current reports, telephone, 


convenient 


spaces 


newspapers, and magazines. 
These pieces of furniture, it was 
provide for all 


decided, would 
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ordinary managerial needs—ex- 
cept for large meeting groups, 
when special arrangements are 
made. The desk, cabinet, and 
locked drawer file are of blond oak. 
All are the same height, 29 inches. 
The desk is 7 feet 2 inches long, 
3 feet 2 inches wide. The locked 
drawer file is 3 feet 2 inches long 
and 17 inches deep. The cabinet 
is same length as the locked drawer 
file but only 12 inches deep. 

Size of desk provides ample 
space for small meetings of eight 
or less. The overhang at end and 
back supplies ample leg room. The 
seating arrangement, by use of the 
desk, equals that which could be 
had by use of a table, but has the 
added advantages of not requiring 
special arrangement or moving to 
a different office for these small 
conferences. 

The test is, does the plan work? 
Mr. Smith says, “The long estab- 
lished type of furniture and its 
customary arrangement for use 
which I had become accustomed 
to, made me somewhat skeptical 
as to the probable benefits of any 


changes in the plan. But after a 
very short while I was completely 
convinced the new facilities were 
better in every way than the old 
order of things. Also, many of 
those who visit my office express 
interest and, when they learn of 
the various advantages, voice their 
enthusiastic approval of the im- 
provements. For myself, I am 
highly enthusiastic about this 
functional equipment idea, and 
believe it might well form the 
background of many worth-while 
improvements in handling office 
work.” 


Next month the second part of 
this article will describe a desk and 
table arrangement for servicing 
orders. This arrangement saves at 
least 25 per cent in space, increases 
accuracy of work, and makes 
highctr production possible. The 
article will also discuss working 
environments and will show how 
they influence operating proce- 
dures. Watch for the conclusion of 
this series in the June AMERICAN 
Business Magazine. 





Yes, People Are Honest 


XPERIENCES of two _ busi- 

nesses during recent months 
would indicate that people are in- 
nately honest. 

The Hammond Instrument Com- 
pany, Chicago, saves storage 
space, delays, and money, by re- 
pairing or replacing a clock as 
soon as it is received. Formerly, 
endless correspondence was often 
carried on before the repair work 
was authorized by the customer. 
Too, Hammond c. 0. d. 
and sends a letter that lists the 
charges. The plan has worked to 
the satisfaction of all concerned. 
The great majority of customers 


ignores 


paid up immediately and seemed to 
like the idea of having their clocks 
repaired without the delays caused 
by repair estimates and long 
correspondence. 

Another company, Northmore’s 
Home Products, Highland Park, 
Illinois, has had similar experi- 
ences with its mail-order 
tomers. When Northmore receives 
an order to be shipped c. o. d., it 
goes out immediately and an in- 


cus- 


voice follows. The invoice explains 
that all charges are prepaid. In 
100 per cent of test cases, every 
customer came through with his 
remittance. 
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Co-Op Plan 
In Business 


HE University of Wisconsin 

starts a program next month 
that will give students a chance 
to combine theory and practice. 

The program is made possible 
by the cooperation of four Mil- 
waukee department stores: J. C. 
Penney, Schuster’s, Gimbels, and 
the Boston Store. Students who 
complete the plan will receive a 
master’s degree in business ad- 
ministration. Qualifying students 
must have bachelor degrees before 
beginning the new course. 

Next month the first 13 students 
will inaugurate the program by 
attending a summer session at the 
university. In September they will 
begin a 5-month period of actual 
work in one of the stores, and when 
this is over they will return to the 
university for study during the 
spring semester. In June 1951 
they should get their degrees. 

During their 5 months in the de- 
partment stores, the students will 
learn the business from top to bot- 
tom. They will sell for 6 weeks, 
work in the receiving and marking 
departments, behind the adjust- 
ment counter for a month, followed 
by another month in the con- 
troller’s office. They will try floor 
managing for a month, with 
shorter periods of cashiering, pur- 
chasing, comparison buying, and 
research. After returning to the 
university campus for their final 
semester of work, the students will 
be expected to prepare a seminar 
report based on original research 
on a current retail problem. 

While working in the depart- 
ment stores, the students will be 
paid at the prevailing wage rate 
for persons of their training and 
ability. Students were picked for 
aptitude and interest in retailing. 

The idea for the program was 
originated in 1944 by Fayette H. 
Elwell, dean of the university’s 
school of commerce; Irwin Maier 
of the Milwaukee Journal; and 
executives of the four stores. 
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YOU SAVE TIME AND MONEY” 


Fast, easy operation plus auto- 
matic machine action . . . that 
is why you'll save time with 
an Underwood Sundstrand 
Accounting Machine. 


This machine actually assumes 
the burden of work. Operators 
merely enter the figures on a 
simple, compact 10-key key- 
board. The machine instantly 
goes to work... . it automatically 
computes and it automatically 
prints the accounting results 
you need. 


And, you never saw a more ver- 
satile machine. You can switch 
from Accounts Receivable to 
Accounts Payable ... or from 
Payroll to Stock Records, merely 
by changing a single control 
plate ...just a matter of seconds. 


THE UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND 
10-KEY KEYBOARD 


All keys are grouped 
under the finger tips 
of one hand . . . oper- 
ation is so simple .. . 
your employees develop 
speed after a few min- 
utes’ practice. 


Here are just a few reasons why 

Underwood Sundstrand will speed-up 

your accounting work: 

it AUTOMATICALLY prints dates and descrip- 
tive symbols. 

it AUTOMATICALLY selects the charge or 
credit column. 

it AUTOMATICALLY computes and prints 
balances. 

it AUTOMATICALLY provides the total of all 
postings. 

it AUTOMATICALLY furnishes proof of ac- 
curacy. 

Scores of businesses, large and small, are 

switching to Underwood Sundstrand for 

worthwhile savings. 

For detailed information mail the coupon today. 


Underwood 
Corporation 


Accounting Machines... Adding Machines 
Typewriters... Carbon Paper ... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., 
Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere © 10950 


Underwood Corporation Ae m 80 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me new illustrated folder 
describing the time- and money-saving 
advantages of Underwood Sundstrand 
Accounting Machines. 

Name 

Company 

Street 


City Zone__State. 








Village Builds Factory, Creates 200 Jobs 


(Continued from page 17) 


it seemed as if the bottom of the 
barrel had been scratched. Then 
the bank advanced $12,000, and 
McCalman and Eaves signed notes 
for another $12,000. This made 
$64,000, and the factory, a con- 
crete block building, 100 by 160 
feet, was built. But then there 
was no tenant for the factory. 
One deal looked hopeful, then fell 
through. For a time it seemed as 
if the brand-new little plant, paid 
for so laboriously, was nothing 
but a white elephant. 

When things seemed blackest, 
the people got word that Cluett, 
Peabody needed more capacity. 
The company had a big plant in 
Atlanta, and another plant in 
nearby Bremen, Georgia. Com- 
pany officials from New York 
came to Buchanan; they liked the 
plant, but when they looked at 
the woebegone village of Buchanan 
they were doubtful if enough 
workers could be rounded up to 
operate the plant. Once more the 
community went to work. Com- 
mittees canvassed the town and 
the surrounding community. Let- 
ters and post cards were sent to 
people who had moved away in 
search of work. News was spread 
that jobs were available. 

By the time the machines were 
moved in and ready to work, there 
were 500 workers from whom the 
company could screen 200 oper- 
ators. It should be explained here 
that cloth for shirts is cut in the 
company’s big cutting rooms in 
Atlanta, and the pieces are trucked 
to Buchanan where they are 
sewed, ironed, folded, studded with 
pins—of which shirt makers seem 
to be so fond—boxed, and trucked 
back to the warehouse for distri- 
bution to customers. 

Workers are hired for training 
from 8 to 30 weeks, depending 
upon the job and the worker’s 
aptitude in learning. There is a 
base pay of 55 cents an hour while 
learning. This base pay must be 
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raised to 65 cents an hour after 
220 hours, then to 90 cents an 
hour after earning 65 cents an 
hour for 160 hours. 

George Shelnutt, manager of 
the Buchanan plant, was put in 
charge there partly because he 
grew up in Buchanan. His father 
was Haralson County sheriff at 
one time. Shelnutt says that it 
requires about 2 years for a new 
plant, using green help, such as 
this one, to become truly efficient. 
The machinery was moved in dur- 
ing January 1947 and the plant 
began operating in March 1947. 
At first the company leased the 
plant, but after about 6 months 
of operation bought it for ap- 
proximately $66,000 cash. 

It would, we suspect, be rather 
difficult for a critic of business 
to find an attentive ear in Buchan- 
an or Haralson County. The 
people there have seen, with their 
own eyes, a luckless and disin- 
tegrating community turned into 
a thriving, prosperous little town 
—growing, looking ahead, and 
making plans for other achieve- 
ments. Said one businessman to 
the American Bustness reporter, 
“What we need now in this town 
is another plant to give employ- 
ment to men. The shirt plant uses 
mostly women, and we have a lot 
of men here who need jobs.” 

There are 69 employees from 
within the city limits of Buchanan. 
The remainder drive in from as 
far as 10 miles distant. Scores of 
new cars parked around the plant 
testify to the prosperity of the 
workers. Operators receive as high 
as $1.12 an hour, work approxi- 
mately 40 hours a week. Plans 
were being completed late in March 
to raise this working time to 50 
hours a week to catch up with 
orders. That will add nearly an- 
other $1,000 to the weekly payroll. 

The Haralson County Bank 
was busy the day we were there. 
Farmers were borrowing money 


for improvements and spring ac- 
tivities. There is a brisk market 
for land, which is being improved 
by terracing and better crop 
practices, after many years of 
“mining” with cotton. The bank 
had deposits of $1,037,473.29 on 
December 31, 1949—a big increase 
over the figure of a few years back. 

Yes, business has made a dra- 
matic demonstration of its worth 
to a community, in little old 
Buchanan, Georgia. 





One-Writing 
Plan 


FTER installing a new system 
in its office, the Mill Supply & 

Machinery Company, St. Louis, 
eliminated the cost of a male billing 
machine operator, the machine it- 
self, a part-time pricing clerk, as 
well as other stenographic labor. 

Until the new system was put 
into use the office was far behind 
schedule. Back orders and partial 
shipments averaged about 50 per 
cent of the regular orders, and 
extra handling of the orders slowed 
things up considerably. 

Then Mill Supply adopted the 
Ditto one-writing plan, and later 
extended it to include purchase 
order copies on about 50 per cent 
of the orders that called for direct 
shipment, instead of shipment from 
stock. The Ditto plan has cut the 
writings from an average of six to 
one, and the plan is more accurate 
than the old system. Once the 
master copy has been proofread 
and found correct, all duplicated 
copies are sure to be correct. 

Mill Supply now handles 25 per 
cent more orders than were handled 
under the old system. It is esti- 
mated that the total cost per 
order, including partial shipments, 
is about 12 cents. 
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First National Bank of Peoria, Illinois. Leopold Office Furniture installation by Business Equipment Company. 


Sound Business Judgment Is Dramatized with 


Keopold Office Furniture 


a Profitable Investment 





@ A business is judged by the men who run it. Opinions of the sound 
judgment of management are often formed by visual impressions 
of offices. 


@ You show progressive, sound management when you invest in 
distinctive, efficient Leopold office furniture. Its efficient design gives 
added profit through greater working comfort, increased productivity 
for executives or general office staff. 


@ The Leopold dealer in your community is an experienced office 
planning counselor. Call him, today, for specific suggestions 
profitable for you. If not known, please write us for his 


1H L6000// vowranr 


BURLINGTON, IOWA 


Wy 
MEMBER OF THE WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE INSTITUTE 
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Noweven the smallest office can have the convenience 
and economy of metered mail—not to mention 

the satisfaction and prestige—-with PB’s new desk 
model postage meter! 

Only about as big as a dial phone, yet this new 
DM meter prints any value of postage for any kind or 
class of mail—including parcel post! ... prints dated 

postmark and optional small ad, too. 
How does it work? Just dial the postage 
you want and press lever. To seal 
envelope, slide flap through moistener. 

Postage can’t be stolen, lost or damaged, is safe 
in the meter ...is automatically accounted for! 

Smartly styled, inexpensive . . . the DM lightens 
mailing chores in any office. Larger models for 
larger offices. Send coupon below for free DM booklet. 


= PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage Meter 


~ Leading makers of mailing machines...offices in 93 cities 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC. 
2131 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send the free D M booklet. 
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Phone Boosts 
Sales 


(Continued from page 22) 


| between asking callers, “May I tell 


| him who is calling 


?” and demand- 


| ing abruptly, “Who’s calling?” 
| | ean foster good will. 


| Alertness, 


If the superior is away, the 
secretary or assistant can show 
his or her desire to help by offering 
to take a message. If the party 
calling is known to the assistant, 
calling him by name will please him. 


Switchboard Operators 
The operator has an important, 
if not always properly appreci- 
ated, job. Her work allows for few 
errors mechanically. As far as the 
human element is concerned, there 
error. 


margin for 


friendliness, 


is even less 


coopera- 


| tion, and tact in dealing with 
| people are taken for granted. 


An impersonal friendliness and 
interest in those with whom she 
comes in contact will help any 
operator. Recognizing the voices 
of those who call often, efficient 
supervision of calls that are de- 
layed in completion, personal but 
respectful comment known 
callers, all make an individual of 
the girl, rather than just a switch- 
board operator. Her attitude and 
helpfulness prepare the way for 


to 


someone else in her company to 
make the sales. In short, the tele- 
phone operator can be Salesman 
Number One for her company. It’s 
up to her to make it the most 
successful sales job she can. 


Everybody a Salesman 

If your employees are doing all 
the things mentioned above, you 
can be proud of them. They are 
probably doing a fine “selling” job 
for you and your company. If 
your people are not making the 
best use of the telephone, it would 
be worth while to train them to 
regard it as the potential sales 
builder it is, to make your sales 
force as big as your entire payroll! 
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ACTUAL CHECK PROVES 


No other Copying Process 


chines Corporation last month | iff J 
completed a nation-wide traveling | J t 
business show that reached 16 | OZA Li D q ECO N OM ¥ e 


cities in a 13,000-mile coast-to- 
coast tour. 

The show was transported by 
two 30-foot trailer trucks, and 22 
precision-built IBM machines were 
included in the exhibits. More than 
40,000 people attended the show, 


IBM Exhibit 
Ends Tour 


lar copying methods compare 
g versatility of Ozalid 
METHOD METHOD 
A . 


See how 4 other most popu 
with the money-savin 


METHOD 
c 


OZALID 





and they came from 179 cities. 
Visitors included leaders in busi- 
ness, education, state, and munici- 
pal governments. 

Charles E. Love, vice president 
in charge of sales at IBM said, 
“An outstandingly successful ex- 
periment in a new method of pre- 
s.nting our products, the traveling 
show gave our customers and 
prospects throughout the country 
an opportunity to see at first hand 
the most recent developments in 
IBM electric and electronic ac- 
counting machines, time record- 
ing equipment, and typewriters.” 

The show left the IBM plant in 
Endicott, New York, on December 
1, and proceeded to Detroit, 
Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, 
Atlanta, New York, Boston, 
Houston, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland, Seattle, Denver, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, and 
Washington. The last show ended 
in Washington early last month. 

The two trailer trucks that pro- 
vided the transportation were on 
schedule to the hour throughout 
the entire tour. One of the ma- 
chines in the show had more than 
1,200 electronic tubes, and special- 
ly constructed crates were used for 
protection. Loading and unload- 
ing were supervised by the drivers, 
assisted at each stop by company 
employees. 

The traveling show was a de- 
velopment from the standard busi- 
ness shows held annually in New 
York and other large cities. Pro- 
motion was coordinated with IBM 
sales activities. 
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Prints ready for immediate use 


No size restrictions — 
No special plates, seencis 
No need to make negative , 
Additional copies immediately 
available 
Easily makes duplicate masters 


ls, or inks 





WHAT IS OZALID? 


® Ozalid is a speedy copying process 
that uses sensitized paper to reproduce 
anything typed, drawn or written. You 
get perfect copies of letters, records, 
reports, photographs, index files, draw- 
ings —anything.* 


WHAT ARE THE ADVANTAGES 
OF THE OZALID PROCESS? 
@ No size restrictions —Ozalid copies can 
be made in any size, in sheets or con- 
tinuous rolls. 


© Copying errors are eliminated 
There's no check-back to the original 
@ Changes easily made. Add new ma 
terial to create a “composite master 

No need to re-create an entire piece. 


OZALID PAPER IS UNEQUALLED 
FOR QUALITY, TOO! 
@ For years, Ozalid has been estab- 


lished as the “Standard of Quality” 
among sensitized papers 


@ Ozalid’s “speed” is the same, month 
in and month out — stepping up pro 
duction 


© Controlled product quality gives 
more prints at lower labor cost 


© Longer shelf-life — means less waste. 


Cut Copying Costs...Use 


OZALID! 


Imagine asking for ‘ten copies in three minutes” 
- +» @nd getting them. Thus releasing your 
typists for important work, while a file clerk 
runs the machine! 


* | 
You get dry, positive, exact duplicates in o 
fraction of a minute and at a fraction of your 
usual cost 
*1f light won't shine through, an inexpensive 
intermediary step 15 taken 





OZALID, Dept. M2 

Johnson City, New York 

Gentiemen: Please send free illustrated 
booklet that fully explains the Ozalid 
process 


Name 
Company 


Address 
Or call your local Oxalid distributor listed 
im the classified telephone boo 





A DIVISION OF GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION. “FROM RESEARCH TO REALITY” 
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To Sell More... 





ales are the lifeblood of any business. For 
survival, health and growth, that lifeblood 
must circulate every day . . . today . . . under 


today’s special market conditions. 


Management responsible for sales uses the 
services of Lloyd M. Rosenow, Inc.—a thor- 
oughly modern organization, fully familiar 
with current selling situations and trends, as 


well as with the latest sales methods and tools. 


Busy executives take advantage of the help 
they receive from an organization that devotes 
all its time, skills and energy to developing 


more, faster, and more economical sales. 


Moy MKeoerve Sue 


CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
WAbash 2-1624 


Girls’ Club 
Is Big Aid 


(Continued from page 24) 


of our work could be speeded if we 
all knew each other, as the men 
know each other. So we organized 
the club for these purposes. The 
men have been extremely helpful.” 

Some of the men who have ad- 
dressed meetings of the club are: 
H. C. Teasdel, president of the 
California Company; Gordon At- 
water; J. L. Winfree; Bouwe 
Dykstra; J. C. Posgate; A. 
Claudet; and R. L. Keyes. “Ex- 
ploration Geology,” “Scouting,” 
and “Fashions in the Oil Business” 
are typical subjects. 

Some of the members said that 
they have learned almost as much 
through the addresses and field 
trips as from their experience in 
the office. One girl said, “I never 
knew what a ‘Christmas tree’ was 
until I went on a field trip and 
saw one.” Another girl said that 
she had been writing letters about 
“fishing tools,” but had no idea 
what they were, until the term 
was explained in one of the meet- 
ings. Many other technical terms 
and phrases, considerable oil-busi- 
ness slang, and many sound facts 
about the business have been ab- 
sorbed by the members since for- 
mation of the club. 

One of the most helpful phases 
of the club is the acquaintanceship 
with workers in other oil companies 
and in branches of the industry. 
Today a company seldom com- 
pletes a big leasing operation 
alone. Usually several companies 
work together in leasing a block 
of land. Many other activities 
demand with other 
companies, Certainly it is an ad- 
vantage to know people in the big 
oil well supply companies when 


cooperation 


tools and supplies are needed. 
Acquaintanceship with women 
employees in these companies is a 
big help to every member and en- 
ables her to handle intercompany 
business much more efficiently. 
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From Hands | 


To Machines 


N ITS thirtieth anniversary 

year, Bates Chevrolet Company, 
with three sales and service points 
in Bronx County, New York, is 
one of the largest Chevrolet dealer 
organizations in the country. 
When Edward Bates moved to his 
present main location on Grand 
Concourse 21 years ago, he was 
hailed as a “pioneer of progress.” 
The progress of his efficient or- 
ganization over the 
testimony to this pioneering spirit. 

Operating a general office, with 
passenger car sales and service 
departments, truck and fleet sales 
and service, and an additional sales 
office, Bates Chevrolet has more 
than 100 employees. 

All the offices, including the 
sales and service departments, are 
functionally designed and operated 
for maximum customer conven- 
ience. The accounting department, 
under the direction of Harold F. 


Werring, secretary and treasurer, | 


has just recently completed the in- 
stallation of the Underwood Sund- 
strand automobile dealers account- 
ing machine and system, especially 
designed for automobile dealers. 
This new installation was started 
on September 1, 1949, to begin the 
preparation of the September 
journals. 

The transition from handwrit- 
ten records to machine accounting 


was accomplished with no dif- | 
ficulty, and on September 14 the | 


accounting records were on a daily 
operating basis, an experience 
which was not possible under the 
old manual system. 

This daily operating basis per- 


mits Bates Chevrolet to prepare | 


the daily operating statement in 
a matter of minutes. The daily 
cash report is also prepared in a 
matter of minutes. The regular 
bookkeeper, with no preliminary 
training or previous machine ex- 
perience, operated the Underwood 
Sundstrand efficiently and without 
error. 
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years is 


eee when you use 
this new 


photocopy 


paper 


There's plenty about Kodagraph Con- 
tact Paper that your operator will like; 
plenty that you will like. 

This new photocopy paper—made 
by Kodak for use in contact photo- 
copiers — is much easier to process. It 
has wide latitude ...and amazing 
uniformity—from sheet to sheet, 
package to package. This eliminates 
trial-and-error testing . . . split-second 
timing. Your photocopies are delivered 
faster . . . with less waste. 


And what photocopies! Your let- 
ters, charts, documents are reproduced 
in dense photographic blacks, clean 
whites. Their crispness and legibility 
. are truly outstanding. 
So order Kodagraph Contact Paper 
next time. The price is right, too. 


KXedagraph 
Contact Paper 


“THE BIG NEW PLUS” IN THE OFFICE-COPY FIELD 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Industrial Photographic Division 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 

71 


Name 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
copy of “Modern Document 
and Drawing Reproduction” 
... your new free booklet 
giving full details on 
Kodagraph Contact Paper. 





Department 





Company 





Street 





City 





State 








With accounts receivable and 
accounts payable records on a 
daily basis, the accounting depart- 
ment has an_ up-to-the-minute 
. aes status of customers’ accounts as 
SMART BOSS Tp well as outstanding liabilities to 

vendors. The general ledger, being 
on a daily basis under the new sys- 


SMART DESK LINE tem, shows the true current con- 


dition of the business daily and 


errice.| 
COSTS 


SMART SECRETARY 


eliminates the previous necessity 
of waiting until the books were 
closed at the end of the month. 
This gives a new and more ac- 
curate control, and a really cur- 
rent picture of all operations. It 
eliminates peak loads and cuts 

This smart secretary suggested Wiltshire Modern to down materially on working late 
her boss. Since receiving her efficiency-styled Wiltshire Modern secretarial desk, she gets 
more work done .. . better . . . faster. 


cost-cutting trio! Wiltshire Modern 


Secretarial Desk 


and overtime. 

With this new system, Mr. Bates 
says that his records are right up 
to date, and that he looks at them 
Wiltshire Modern works with a help-aiong power that enables office personnel to accomplish more frequently and is able to have 


more in less time. Designed for i rking ease .. . fingertip convenience. i 
einen: Uheinien teen eaahs Rovere Gna dt eeu tes - a better daily picture of the status 
of his business than under the old 


= system of monthly balances. With 
wait tia: modern imperial or sper repair sige waa 
THE “RIGHT” DESK LINE FOR YOUR OFFICE eee ae 
ee control is possible for the more 

i ——_., | than 300 charge accounts. Mr. 

Bates said that in this fast-moving 


EVERLASTING competitive business of his, it is 
THE Interchangeable necessary that everyone keep right 
hi 8, hat f lan- 

ORGANIZATION CHART aes cater 40 sada ae 


more profitable for everyone con- 
ELIMINATES nected with the business. 
‘ Mr. Bates also said that he was 
Costly Drafting very pleasantly surprised to learn 
that his regular people were 
operating the new machine and 
© Permits quick eco- system without any difficulty in 
nemical corrections. less than 2 weeks. When he pur- 
© Made in sizes to chased the new Underwood Sund- 
fit any organization. strand machine, he expected that 
© Sharp prints pro- it would be several months before 
duced directly from his regular employees would be 
the chart. really able to work under the new 
The Everlasting Chart eliminates all re-drafting when procedure. Bates Chevrolet, which 
A PARTIAL LIST OF changes occur and is always up to date. Transparent plastic | has established a reputation for 
PROMINENT USERS: windows hold cards, any one of which may be changed success by using the latest tools 
lettered. Movable plastic strips form the rules Entire sec. | 0d equipment in all departments, 


ie tions may be moved from one line of authority to another. was the first automobile dealer on 
jew York Life Insurance Co. on one . = ° ° = ° 

The flexibility of Everlasting Charts is acclaimed by users. the Eastern seaboard to install the 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 


Detroit Edison Co. Phone or write for your copy of Underwood machine for its com- 
“Ecue tetas tae plete accounting operations. 
Special stress at Bates Chevro- 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS co. encase en. let is made on the intelligent use of 


sales promotion ideas both for sell- 


Her boss bought Wiltshire Modern for everyone in the office. The over-all increase in effi- 
ciency amazes him. He figures his new desks will pay for themselves in no time. 











a 
































International Harvester Co. 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


Canadian Industries, Lid. 
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ing cars and for selling service. 

The Bates service department, 
under the direction of John H. 
Werring and parts manager 
George Guarino, uses the latest 
modern equipment. There are com- 
plete metal and paint shops, front 
end machines for light and heavy- 
duty work, and two mechanical 
shops with the latest testing de- 
vices for repairs and recondition- 
ing. A control tower for co- 
ordinating work with the various 
departments is a customer con- 
venience and a _ timesaver. An 
Executone system from the con- 
trol tower connects with all me- 
chanical departments, while a 
separate sales promotion depart- 
ment keeps customers informed of 
when work should be done on both 
a seasonal and anticipated mileage 
basis. A complete folder on each 
customer contains an Addresso- 
graph plate and automatic signals 
to control mailings. 

The operation of an appoint- 
ment system, for service with a 
coordinator to follow up the sys- 
tem, insures prompt and efficient 
service for all customers, whether 
individual or fleet. An internal 
house organ, named Bates Service, 
keeps all employees informed of 
changes and progress of Bates 
Chevrolet. In addition, there are 
daily statistical records; also 
monthly meetings, where open dis- 
cussions, following a pleasant 
dinner, take place. This is another 
of the reasons for Bates efficient 
operation and better service. 

Although the particular Under- 
wood accounting system described 
here was especially set up for auto- 
mobile dealers, the same plan might 
easily be adapted to many other 
businesses of similar size. As men- 
tioned before, Bates Chevrolet was 
able to switch completely from 
handwritten records to machine 
accounting in just a few days. In 
fact, only 14 days elapsed before 
the company was producing ac- 
counting records on a daily basis. 
The same feat could be accom- 
plished with the basic part of this 
system applied to other businesses, 
with the same savings in time. 
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WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD COUPON! 
WORLD’S BIGGEST LETTERHEAD BARGAIN! 
Attach to One of Your Letterheads—Clip and Mail Today for. . . 


1. Big 1950 Portfolio of “Modern Letterheads.” Packed full of usable ideas for designing 
new letterheads—for giving new life to old ofies. 2. Mass production prices on quality 
letterheads—quantities from 6250 and up. All money-saving facts free. Send coupon today to 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO. i200 3s, Chicas 59. 1 


NAME OF PRINTING BUYER . - — 


ee ee 


C—O ZONE. STATE. 
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@ How can a Sales Manager, Personnel Manager or Office Manager be 
twins? Maybe he can’t—but he can come close to it with a Soundmirror 
to help him. This ready-for-action, easy-to-use tape recorder can cut sales 
training and new employee training time in half and double the effective- 
ness. That’s because the trainee does most of the work himself, bears himself 
and corrects himself. The Manager can deliver messages through tape with- 
out being present all the time in person. Faithful, lifelike reproduction 
of the Sales Manager’s voice on tape Wwill hold the sales trainee’s interest 
. increase utilization of sales ideas. 


Learn more about Soundmirror and you'll get more done. Send for results 


of Soundmirror in teaching. 
Gash brings you the 


Convenient Travel Model 
(BK-414) 


The professional tape recorder amateurs 
find easy to use. Records up to one-half 
hour. (Other models record one continu- 
ous hour.) High tone fidelity. Beautiful 
travel case with convenient carrying 
handle. Case made to resemble high- 
priced luggage. 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Dept. A-5 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohie 


SOUNDMIRROR 


R Please send me results of college 


in training via SOUNDMIRROR, also other 
information. 


My Name 


My Position 


for more than 10 years leaders 
in magnetic recording 














Inside general managers 


Nothing brings on that fluttery 
feeling like inventory uncertainty. 
Unless he keeps every phase of 
inventory under rigid control, the 
General Manager may put too 
much into production, over-invest 
in materials or misjudge his inven- 
tory of finished goods. That's 
where the butterflies move in. 
Rigid control requires accurate 
day-to-day information. McBee 


Keysort enables the General Man- 
ager to coordinate finished goods, 
in-process and materials invento- 
ries with current sales and orders. 
For Keysort can report daily, at 
less cost than any other method... 
1, What is selling and what is not. 
2. What is on hand, how long it’s 
been there. 
3. What must be bought or made. 
McBee gives management daily 


control of ail inventory facts with 
simple, inexpensive, flexible ma- 
chines and methods that execu- 
tives in every field are using to save 
time and money. 

That’s why McBee sales have 
multiplied sixfold in a few years. 

The McBee man near you can 
tell you how McBee can meet your 
particular problems. Ask him to 
drop in. Or write us. 


See KEYSORT at work in the Annual Office Machinery and Equipment Exposition 
Municipal Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, May 22, 23 and 24, 1950 
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This is the magic McBee Keysort card. 
With your present personnel, without costly in- 
stallations, McBee Keysort provides you with 
accurate and useful management controls at 
less cost than any other system. When notched, 
the pre-coded holes along the edges make this 
card mechanically articulate, They make it easy 
to collect a wealth of data . . . classify it . . . file 
it... find it... use it... quickly and accurately. 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 310 Spadina Ave., Toronto 2B, Ont., Cas. 
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OFFICES OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 


Before opening its new plant, the Coca-Cola Bottling Company at 

H Sy Du Quoin, Illinois, operated in an old building near the center of the 
ow ite small town’s business district. The new plant was erected out near the 
edge of the city limits on the grounds where Du Quoin’s state fair is 

H | held every year. Thousands of visitors to the fair will pass by the imposing 

e ps building every swmmer and will be impressed by its appearance. The 


location thus achieves the result of many pages of advertising. 





The office of Don Hayes (shown in inset), secretary of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company, shows how comfortable a 
business office can be. Since the new plant has been in 
operation a steady stream of visitors, including many 
school children, has been escorted through the building; 
some groups have been served from the company kitchen 
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These two photographs show how Vice President E. J. Hayes’ office can be quickly arranged for a conference. The individ- 
ual Commercial Furniture units are placed in front of the desk, and Mr. Hayes leads the meeting from behind his desk 


Conference Room Unnee! 


HAT has been called the most 

modern plant in the country 
began production some months ago 
at Du Quoin, Illinois, and is now 
operating at top efficiency. The 
offices are just as modern as the 
plant, and one of the executive 
offices features furniture that, in 
a matter of minutes, converts the 
space into a conference room. 

One of the surprising things 
about the new building is its lo- 
cation in the small southern Illinois 
town. St. Louis, about 80 miles 
away, is the closest city. Few 
people would expect to find such 
up-to-date offices anywhere except 
in a big city. 

There are many unusual things 
about the Du Quoin Coca-Cola 
Bottling Company, however. In 
the plant, for example, there are 
bottling units that can turn out 
as many as 300 bottles per minute 
from each machine. Then there 
are electronic “eyes” that auto- 
matically reject any bottles that 
aren’t pure. Another machine 
automatically places 24 bottles 
into a crate. 

The plant, without a doubt, is 
as modern as any bottling com- 
pany in the country. The offices 
would probably rate just as 
favorable a comparison. The 
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president’s office is large and 
comfortable, with an artificial 
fireplace to add a homey atmos- 
phere. Furnished to suit the taste 
of President W. R. Hayes, the 
office has a W. & J. Sloane desk, 
hand-blocked linen draperies, sofa, 
easy chairs, and private bath. 
Two other executive offices are 
occupied by Mr. Hayes’ two sons. 
E. J. Hayes is vice president, and 
he wanted an office that could also 
be used for conference meetings. 
The solution was found in equip- 
ment manufactured by Commercial 
Furniture Company. A regular 
executive desk is used in the office, 
with a side table in one part of 
the room and a small table for 
meetings in another part. When 
plant managers from nearby 
towns go to Du Quoin for con- 
ferences, however, the small table 
and side table can be lined up 
against E. J. Hayes’ desk, and 
everything is set for a big meet- 
ing. Mr. Hayes can lead the 
discussion without leaving his desk. 
Don Hayes is secretary of the 
Coca-Cola Bottling Company, and 
his desk is a product of W. & J. 
Sloane. A 100-inch sofa along one 
wall and several easy chairs make 
customers feel relaxed. On Mr. 
Hayes’ desk is the first Coca-Cola 


bottled in the new plant, and 
the bottle has been gold-plated. A 
small radio in the office is enclosed 
in the familiar red cabinet of 
Coca-Cola cooling machines. 

These three executive offices 
reflect the thinking that went into 
the entire new building. The 
Hayes family decided that since 
they spent so much time in their 
offices, they might as well make 
them as comfortable as possible. 
Each office was planned with the 
individual executive’s taste in 
mind and with the thought of 
pleasing every visitor who dropped 
in—because every guest is a poten- 
tial customer. 

The three offices also offer 
strong evidence of the favorite 
hobby of the Hayes family— 
horses. 

The Coca-Cola plant has a 
feature that might appear un- 
usual at first glance: A big audi- 
torium, complete with green velvet 
draperies and stage, is available 
for large gatherings. Photo murals 
in windowlike settings show nearby 
country scenes. There is a modern 
kitchen with all facilities, and 
buffet dinners are sometimes served 
to visiting groups. 

The company’s general office 
area is furnished with Commercial 
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The spacious auditorium features mural windows that The office of the president has a homelike atmosphere 
show scenes from the surrounding 1,100 acres of grounds enhanced by an artificial fireplace and two easy chairs 


ded Here 


Furniture Company desks, and 
plenty of window space admits a 
maximum amount of daylight. 
A room is provided for driver- 
salesmen where they can do their 
paper work in the afternoon. 
Globe-Wernicke metal desks are 
standard equipment in this office. 
Although the plant and all the 
offices are attractive because of 
their modern, well-lighted interi- 
ors, one of the most arresting 
spots in the new building is the 
rotunda. If a visitor failed to 
notice the name of the product 
on the outside of the building when 
he entered, he knows immediately 
what it is when he reaches the 
rotunda, for around the wall near 
the ceilings are bottles of Coca- 
Cola resting on small pedestals. 
The lobby has specially designed 
sofas that are curved to fit the 
circular reception area. On one 
side of the room is the information 
desk, on the other is a window that 
opens into the bottling room. 
Decorating and furnishing of 
the offices was handled by Comfort 
Printing and Stationery Company, 
St. Louis, under the supervision 
of J. W. Miller. 
It was mentioned before that 
many people might be amazed to 
see such modern offices in such a 


The bookkeeping department (above) is quiet and well lighted. The reception 
lobby (below) has circular sofas, and Coca-Colas are mounted near the ceiling 








QUICK SERVICE 
ESSENTIAL FORMS FOR YOUR BUSINESS 


CARBON-INTERLEAVED SNAP-APART SETS 
o— SETS 
YOUR purchase onven sets 
CHOICE ) SILLS OF LapiNna 


(NEW SHORT FORM) 





1,000 THREE PART SETS, SIZE 
8,” x 7", IMPRINTED WITH YOUR 
NAME AND ADDRESS. COMPLETE— 
ONLY $29.25 plus postage 
SHIPPED WITHIN ONE WEEK! 








Larger Quantities—Still Lower Prices 
FOUR PART SETS OF THE ABOVE FORMS 
ALSO IN STOCK 


SAMPLES AND COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
ON REQUEST 


ALFRED ALLEN WATTS CO INC 
216 William St, New York 7, N. Y. 


Plants: New York City, Newark, Belleville, N. J. 

















PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, occurately 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
right in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige, color and utility 
to reports, presentations, cata- 
logs and all printed material 
with this handsome plastic bind- 
ing. Complete office equipment 
costs no more than a typewriter. 
Binds a book for a few cents. 
Anyone can do it in seconds. 





SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
TT 3 E and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
Baad 


ment. No obligation. 
U. S. ond Foreign Potents 
have been applied for on GBC Binders 
and on GBC Binding Equipment 


Generali Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. AB-5 
Chicago 12, ill. 











Since the new Coca-Cola building has been operating, Du Quoin townspeople 
show more interest in the company, and more people now apply for jobs there 


small town. These people might 
also be surprised to see the actual 
location of the new building in 
Du Quoin. The plant is located 
about a mile out from the center 
of the town’s business section, and 
is on the grounds where the well- 
known Du Quoin state fair is held 
every year. The fair is owned by 
the Hayes family, and the two 
have their homes on the 
grounds just behind the Coca-Cola 
plant. 

President W. R. Hayes laid the 
ground work for his bottling busi- 
ness many years ago when he sold 
soda pop that his widowed mother 


sons 


made in her kitchen. Besides 
building the bottling business, he 
also created Midwest Dairy Prod- 
ucts Corporation and ran a chain 
of theaters at one time. In recent 
years he has devoted his theatrical 
interests to his state fair, which 
this year will feature Bob Hope. 

The 1,100 acres of fair grounds 
have a stable that would compare 
with any in the country; and 
directly behind the Coca-Cola 
plant is a building that serves a 
double purpose: During the state 
fair it is used as an exhibition 
hall, but, when that is over, it is 
used as storage for the main plant. 





Reactions to “Open Offices” 


HEN the Carrier Corporation 

recently consolidated its New 
York offices in one building, the 
company realized some pleasing 
results. 

First of all, 
since it was no longer necessary to 
do business from two city loca- 
tions. Space was saved because the 
new Art Metal desks required only 
110 square inches per person. Too, 
the morale of the employees ap- 
parently took an upswing. 

Some executives, accustomed to 


time was saved 


privacy, at first didn’t like the 
idea of being out in the open office. 
Later, however, when they had 
half partitions, they seemed to 
prefer that arrangement. For one 
thing, they were in closer contact 
with employees under them. 

There are only six private offices 
for division and department heads, 
and all other personnel are located 
in the mammoth open office. Some 
of the noisy departments, however 
—typist pools, etc.—are sepa- 
rated from the open office. 
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Eloy ont MADILS TRIM RELATIONS 





Some supervisors would like to delegate everything, including their own respon- 
sibilities. We call them ‘‘buck passers.’”’ Others (detail artists) would like to 
avoid delegating anything . . . Competent delegation is like neither . . . but is freely 
made in the interest of doing the best possible job.—Talk by John A. Stephens, 
vice president, U.S. Steel, before a National Association of Foremen’s club 





Weirton Steel Distributes Employee Magazine in Town 
At Regular Newsstands for Interested Outsiders 


What seems to be a unique form of 
distribution among company publica- 
tions has been achieved by the Weirton 
Steel Bulletin, published for employees 
of the Weirton Steel Company. In ad- 
dition to some 15,500 copies of the publi- 
cation which are picked up by employees 
at the plants and offices in Weirton, 
West Virginia and Steubenville, Ohio, 
and at the company’s mines in other loca- 
tions, some 4,000 copies are placed on 
the newsstands in Weirton and Steuben- 
ville to be picked up by readers who are 
not employees of the company. 

Bobby soxers and their dates (future 
employees of Weirton) find the Bulletin 
in stores and soda fountains near their 
high schools; customers in cigar stores 
and at cigar counters in drugstores find 
it on display; the bus terminal carries 
copies; the hamburger grill has it as do 
restaurants, cafeterias, and shoe shine 
shops. 

In addition to direct distribution to 
Weirton employees and newsstand 
circulation, some 18,500 additional copies 
are mailed each month to readers in every 
state in the United States and in almost 
every country in the world. In the com- 
munities where Weirton plants and offices 
are located the Bulletin’s mailing list 
includes ministers, teachers, school prin- 
cipals, professional people, and other 
community leaders. Thus, the Bulletin 
has become one of the company’s 
strongest tools of good public relations. 

The great majority of employee publi- 
cations do not, of course, lend themselves 
to such widespread distribution. In fact, 
most employee magazines would fare 
rather badly if displayed alongside to- 
day’s eye-arresting publications. The 
Bulletin, however, has been patterned 
along the same lines as Life Magazine— 
it is a picture magazine, printed on 70- 
pound white enameled book stock, 101, 
by 11% inches in size. Each month the 
Bulletin is made up of about 75 per cent 
pictures. Its 24 pages (on an average) 
publish not only plenty of pictures, but 
plenty of good pictures. 

A magazine such as this is not in- 
expensive. However, while the editorial 
staff has never been hampered by a strict 
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budget, economy-wise editors have 
learned short-cuts and developed a prize- 
winning magazine without wasteful ex- 
pense. In spite of its size and generous 
use of pictures, the Bulletin is actually 
produced more economically today than 
many similar publications. 

Of course, to do a job such as this 
there must be constant support of top 
management, and this is exactly what 
the Bulletin has. Management has been 
quick to grasp the importance of this 
publication as a means of communica- 
tion with employees. Furthermore, never 
in the history of the Bulletin has union 
news been banned from the publication. 
The editors are, of course, careful to see 
that propaganda does not work itself 
into the union news by printing only the 
legitimate items that are of general in- 
terest to all employees. Management 
feels the Bulletin, now in its seventeenth 
year of publication, “has been a con- 
tributing factor to the teamwork of the 
Weirton organization, in which not 1 
minute of production time has been lost 
due to a labor dispute in more than 
16 years.” 


“Weirton Bulletin" gets top spot on 
display rack in Main Street cigar store 


Sam Workman Says a Good Attitude Is the Most Important 
Characteristic a Worker Can Have in a Job 


Aptitude is an important factor, but 
a good attitude on and toward the job 
will carry a worker further along the 
road to success than any other one 
characteristic, Sam Workman, employer 
of some 700 office workers on the payroll 
of Workman Service, Inc., told the 
Illinois Vocational Association’s annual 
convention in Chicago last month. 

“Statistics,” said Mr. Workman, “show 
that a far greater percentage of people 
are transferred, removed, or fired from 
jobs because of poor attitudes than for 
any other reason. Aptitude is certainly 
all-important, but I think I would be 
safe in saying that the average office 
job can be learned in about 2 or 8 days. 
A person can produce on a job after 
that period of tigne, and then he'll gain 


additional skills within another short 
period of time. But that, too, depends 
upon attitude... 

“What attitude does business require? 
I can say it in one sentence, but I'll 
elaborate on it. When you visit a grocery 
or department store, you appreciate 
an attitude that is cooperative, willing, 
interested in serving—and doing it in a 
most pleasant and patient manner. In 
the business world, we want people who 
have an attitude of watching out for our 
business, which is their business and 
their fellow workers’ business. We want 
an attitude that portrays a real sincerity 
and interest in serving our clients . . . 
People should have an attitude of service 
to such a degree that they will keep im- 
proving themselves.” 
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Safety IQ spots off-the-job hazards in National Safety Council's new safety quiz 
on film showing accidents in the home, in automobile traffic, and in recreation 


Bankers Association and 160 Banks Cooperate in Program 
To Determine Value of Personnel Testing 


By the end of the year, a group of 160 
banks cooperating with the Customer and 
Personnel Relations Department of the 
American Bankers Association will have 
completed the testing for aptitude and 
skills of many thousands of applicants 
for bank positions. The group will then 
begin to develop more than 20,000 case 
histories from these tested persons to 
evaluate the ~alidity of personnel testing 
as it applies to banking. 

Full results of the tests cannot be 
determined until at least the end of next 
year when the performance of the testees 
can be checked against the grades estab- 
lished in the tests. Participating banks 
represent payrolls of more than 130,000 
employees and 74 major labor market 
areas in 31 states. Average personnel 
turnover in the banks represented in the 
program is estimated at about 18 per 
cent, so these institutions hire about 
24,400 new employees each year. 

In formulating the testing program, 
the most desirable tests currently used 
in industry were selected and _ then 
adapted where possible to banking’s 
special needs. Levels were then estab- 
lished among applicants or employees at 
which the various tests might be used. 
The general clerical level comprises mes- 
sengers up through junior clerks, typists, 
and stenographers, but not including 
technical or specialist individuals. In this 
group, the tests are intended to cover 
general intelligence, perceptual speed 
(word and number), number ability 
(speed and accuracy in arithmetic com- 
putation and reasoning), and verbal 
ability. For typist and stenographic posi- 


tions, tests are expected to reflect re- 
sults of prior training, and since many 
banking jobs require handling of cur- 
rency, checks, etc. determination of 
motor dexterity for all general clerical 
jobs is also to be sought. 

“If our program accomplishes what we 
hope,” said William Powers, director of 
the Customer and Personnel Relations 
Department of the A.B.A., “better em- 
ployee relations and higher staff efficiency 
will result for the bank; and for the in- 
dividual employee, pre-job testing may 
lead to a more satisfying career.” 


Safety Council Film Stresses 
Off-the-Job Safety 


As every safety director well knows, 
all the absentee records are not made by 
accidents in the plant. Many of them are 
the result of accidents off the job— 
accidents in the home, on the road, or 
during the employee’s recreational activi- 
ties. So far as accident statistics are con- 
cerned, it makes little difference whether 
Joe Doakes falls off the ladder in his 
home or in the plant; in either case he is 
a statistic. Furthermore, many a man 
who is extremely safety conscious on the 
job takes chances off the job which 
would give the average safety director 
gray hair overnight, could he but see 
what takes place. 

The National Safety Council has come 
up with a new film which gets over the 
idea that off-the-job safety is pretty im- 
portant, too. The film is titled, “What's 
Your Safety IQ?” and it shows common, 
unsafe, off-the-job actions and condi- 
tions that can cause accidents in the 
home, in traffic, and in recreation. As 
each set of hazards is shown, workers are 
asked, “What’s wrong with this pic- 
ture?” and are given from 12 to 15 
seconds to spot safety errors. The nar- 
rator then points out the hazards in each 
situation and tells what can be done to 
remove or avoid them. 

There are three parts to the film. The 
first, on home safety, shows common 
kitchen hazards, unsafe conditions in a 
typical basement, three common causes 
of falls, and ends with outside-the-house 
hazards. 

The second part covers recreation 
safety—the hazards in boating, swim- 
ming, and hunting, including accidents 
and illnesses caused by overexertion. 

The third part is on traffic safety, with 
attention given to parking hazards, com- 
mon errors made by pedestrians, causes 
of railroad grade-crossing accidents, and 
other driving faults. 

The film is available from the National 
Safety Council. 


Westinghouse Electric Announces Plan to Sell Stock 
To Employees at Less Than Market Price 


The Westinghouse Electric Corpora- 
tion plans to sell to its employees, at less 
than market prices, a new issue of 
500,000 shares of common stock. The 
stock, which has just been registered 
with the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, provides for payment by em 
ployees through a continuous payroll 
deduction program. 

Under a previous stock purchase plan 
which ended last winter, 8,928 employees 
bought 163,845 shares of Westinghouse 
stock. That plan stipulated that the 
stock would be acquired by employees at 
up to $3.00 below the average market 
price for the month in which payroll de- 
ductions were completed, but not below 
$25.00 a share. The average market price 
last November was $27.55 


The new plan provides for payroll de- 
ductions which will continue automati- 
cally for 3 years or as long as shares of 
the stock are available. The stock will 
be issued at 6-month intervals, and each 
employee in the plan will receive a 
certificate semiannually for the number 
of shares which his payroll deductions 
will pay for at that time. It is presently 
intended that the price will be $4 below 
the market price, but not less than $25 
nor more than $35. Participation is, of 
course, subject to cancellation or reduc- 
tion by the employee. 

As in the case of the stock offering 
under the previous plan, the new stock- 
purchase plan was announced on the 
first page of Westinghouse News, the 
March 14 issue presenting the plan. 
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Million New Employees Are 
Covered by Pensions 


According to the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, more than 
one million new employees were covered 
under collectively bargained pension 
plans during 1949. Estimates by the 
National Chamber indicate that one out 
of eight contracts being signed currently 
contains pension plan provisions. The 
general trend is toward the noncon- 
tributory type of plan with benefits of 
$100 a month, including Social Security 
payments. 


In the National Chamber's new study, 
“Welfare Plans and Collective Bargain- 
ing,” it is indicated that the unions in 
general are demanding: (1) An equal 
union voice in the administration of 
plans; (2) “normal,” as opposed to com- 
pulsory retirement age; and (3) supple- 
mental benefits for employees who die, 
are disabled, or have been severed from 
employment before attaining the stated 
retirement age. 

Employers are cautioned to seek com- 
petent, expert advice on all phases of 
the pension program, for such programs 
should be tailored to fit the “require- 
ments, economic position, and outlook” 
of the individual company 


New Contract Broadens Benefits for 12,000 Workers 
At Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


Just how much have employee benefit 
programs been expanded under new col- 
lective bargaining agreements? The re- 
cent agreement between the Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation and _ the 
United Steelworkers of America (CIO), 
which covers some 12,000 production em- 
ployees, provides an interesting example 
of what is happening in some of these 
newer contracts. This expanded program, 
the details of which follow, will be 
financed by company and employee 
contributions: 

Sickness and accident benefits, amount- 
ing to $26.00 weekly, will be paid be- 
ginning the eighth day to employees be- 
coming totally disabled from a_ non- 
occupational illness or on the first day 
for an off-the-job accident. Such pay- 
ments will continue for as long as 26 
weeks for any one sickness or accident 
and the employee is insured against ad- 
ditional separate periods of total dis- 
ability occurring from different sick- 
nesses or accidents. 

Employees, their wives, and other de- 
pendents who are under 19 years of age, 
will be eligible for hospital benefits of 
#8.00 per day for as long as 31 days for 
each different sickness or accident suf- 
fered. They may also collect as much as 
$120.00 for such additional hospital 
charges as anesthetics, laboratory fees, 
and similar expenses. 

Surgical operation benefits are in- 
creased and expanded to include eligible 
dependents as well as the individual em- 
ployee. Surgical benefits range up to 
$200.00 per operation, the amount de- 
pending upon the nature of the operation. 

Maternity benefits for the wives of 
employees are as follows: For hospitali 
zation, up to $80.00; and for obstetrical 
fees, $50.00 for a normal delivery, and 
$100.00 in the event of complications. 

The present group life insurance pro- 
gram, which up to age 65 provides $4,000 
coverage for male employees and $2,000 
for female employees, will continue in 
effect. A new provision is that employees 
who retire hereafter on pension at age 
65 or over, will be insured for the re 
mainder of their lives without cost to 
the employees. For most men, the amount 
of this lifetime insurance will be $1,000, 
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although for veteran employees now close 
to retirement age, the amount will be 
$2,000. 

Beginning February 15, 1950, em- 
ployees with no dependents began to 
contribute $2.15 monthly; and employees 
with dependents, $4.65 monthly. Both 
contributions are made through payroll 
deductions tu finance the employees’ 
share of the program 


Employee Report Explains 
Economics of Business 


“Our Company in 1949,” the report to 
employees included in the recent issue of 
Shop News, the magazine for York Cor- 
poration employees, is outstanding on 
many points, such as use of color, type 
of copy, and illustrations. There is one 
little part of this report, however, which 
deserves special attention. This is the 
part titled, “What It Takes to Make 
Your Job,” which is reproduced on this 
page 

Not only does this excerpt show the 
worker what is needed in the way of 
sales, investment, and taxes to keep his 
job going, but he is invited to get out his 
pencil and figure it for himself. This is 
really getting down to brass tacks in 
telling the worker about the economics 
of business! At best, such data are diffi- 
cult for the worker to comprehend. If he 
can do the figuring himself, it simplifies 
the problem for management. 

While used as an integral part of the 
report to employees, this excerpt has 
good possibilities as poster material 
since the size of the original copy would 
lend itself to this use. It would also 
make an effective pay envelope enclosure 
in the size shown below. 
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York gives the worker a chance to figure things out for himself in the annual 
report to employees. a special feature of ‘‘Shop News,”’ the employee magazine 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially ada to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds 4%” to 
3%”. Designed for i and trouble-f 





WITHOUT OBLIGATION 
Any sample submitted will be 
shredded to your specification 
and returned. Without Obligation 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 











For Better Employee 
Relations 


Safety and Service Award Em- 
blems help maintain employee 
goodwill and cooperation needed 
in the current competitive era. 


Metal Arts emblems are of finest 
quality and attractively priced. 
Let us suggest a distinctive de- 
sign for your company. 


Also Identification Badges, Plaques, 
Athletic Medals, Trophies, ete. 


Write for New Catalog! 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. 15 Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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(The Humble Way) 


Supervisory groups’ new courses in management and human relations get under 
way at Humble Oil plants after a year of preliminary tests and ‘trial runs” 


| Humble Oil Stresses Development of People Rather Than 
| The Direction of Things in Training Course 


You cannot build a supervisory train- 
ing program overnight. You cannot hope 
to set up a program that will accom- 
plish worth-while results by holding a 
few meetings in order to get an outline 
together. Those who have tried to do it 
this easy way have had only mediocre 
results to show for their efforts, and 
much time and money have been wasted. 

How long does it take to get such a 
program ready? The story behind the 
present supervisory training program 
for the management group of the Humble 
Oil & Refining Company gives an idea 
of the preparation essential to develop- 
ing a good training program. First, top 
management realized the need for such 
a program over a long period of time, 
and considerable thought and discussion 
had been given to the project for several 
years. The war period was hardly a 
suitable time for experimenting with a 
program of this type, but as soon as 
practicable after World War II, the 
training division personnel went to work 
on the problem. As the editor of The 
Humble Way tells it, this group 
“studied and sifted training programs 
offered or being considered by others. 
They used the best applicable features 
they had studied outside the company, 
added new features of their own, and 
drew ideas from other Humble people.” 

This was only the beginning, however. 
In 1948, the program of conferences 
which resulted from this study and sub- 
sequent meetings of management was 
given a “trial run” in several plants. 
Then, at monthly intervals, these con- 
ferences were held over a 1-year period 
for management in the West Texas 
Division of Humble Pipe Line Company. 

Only after these months of experience 
was the current program developed. 
When it was then decided to change the 
conference material so that the program 


could be set up for the entire manage- 
ment group, the revised effort was given 
a “trial run” again and presented to top 
executives at Houston in the summer of 
1949. Now the company had the type of 
training program it had set out to get. 

The basic theme behind the course in 
Administrative Management as it is now 
being conducted for management groups 
in Houston is to be found in the follow- 
ing statement: “Management is the de- 
velopment of people, not the direction of 
things.” This theme is emphasized 
throughout the program by focusing the 
attention of supervisors on the need for 
a human approach in dealing with 
individuals. 

The course is attended by management 
groups full time for 1 week, men being 
brought to it from all areas of company 
operations. Each group is made up of 
about 18 or 20 men selected by major 
department heads and by executives of 
the Humble Pipe Line Company. When 
the program was first started, enroll- 
ments were filled by key supervisors. 

The first meetings take up the con- 
cepts and functions of management, the 
concepts being threefold: (1) Manage- 
ment must be based on sound principles; 
(2) it must be conscious of the effects 
of its decisions and actions on others; 
and (3) it must be cost-conscious. The 
functions of management are defined as 
forecasting, planning, oranizing, co- 
ordinating, directing, and controlling. 

The case method is used during these 
meetings to encourage individual par- 
ticipation in the discussions. 

The second half of the program is de- 
voted almost entirely to the need for 
good human relations in everything a 
supervisor does. Discussions center on 
successful supervision, foundations for 
good relations, what employees want, im- 
proving personnel management. 
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Probably the most annoying question ever asked is: ‘*‘What’snew?’’ Forsomereason, 
most people’s minds go blank when it is put to them. Manufacturers, on the other 
hand, usually have a good answer. They might tell about a new fixed-bed desk, a 
way of reprinting addresses from records, magnified file tabs, or a folding bar 





Moves Carbons From One 
Set of Forms to Next 


A NEW electric fanfold writing machine 
features automatic retraction of carbon 
paper. Made for use with either floating 
sheet carbon or roll carbon, the multi- 
copy writing machine increases produc- 
tion, at the same time reducing operator 
effort to a minimum. Here is how it 
works: A form-measuring gauge with a 
clamp grips and holds the top edge of a 
finished set of forms while the carbon 
paper is electrically moved into the fol- 
lowing set of forms. Underwood Cor- 
poration’s All-Electric Fanfold Writing 
Machine speeds preparing purchase 
orders, bills of lading, waybills, invoices, 
premium notices, and other continuous 
form work. 


Dictator-Transcriber and 
Recorder All in One 


DICTATION or recording conferences, 
speeches, courtroom proceedings, lec- 
tures, special events, consultations, tele- 
phone conversations can be done easily 
with the new Tape Riter. In one unit, no 
bigger than a letterhead at the base, is 
your dictator-transcriber machine and 
recorder. Sound pick-up is perfect; re- 
production is clear and lifelike. Besides 
these advantages, the magnetic tape can 
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be used over and over thousands of 
times for greater economy. An exclusive 
feature, “magazine load,” enables the 
operator to load or remove the tape 
quickly without handling it. Each load is 
good for 30 minutes of recording or dic- 
tation. Fast forward and reverse speeds 
make locating any material on the tape 
quick and easy. Permoflux Corporation 
is the manufacturer. List price is $279.50, 
plus accessories. 


Fixed-Bed Desk Serves 
Many Purposes 


A FIXED-BED all-purpose machine 
desk has recently been added to Yawman 
and Erbe Manufacturing Company’s No. 
6000 Associate line. The steel desk holds 
a typewriter or accounting machine, with 
plenty of space for clerical work to the 
right. Pedestal on the right side holds 
three card or box drawers, or a vertical 
file drawer can be substituted for two 
of the box drawers. The desk is adapt- 
able for many office applications. Largest 
single user is a big insurance company 
in the Midwest. Desk No. 6550-03 FBL 
is 55 inches wide, 30 inches deep; the 
end with the machine well is 34 inches 
deep. Top of the desk and the well are 
linoleum covered. There is an insulated 
hole for electrical wiring in the machine 
well. “Y and E” Neutra-Tone gray. 
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Reprints Addresses From 
Business Records 


REPRINTING addresses and other in- 
formation from business records is pos- 
sible with the Record Master system an- 
nounced by Master Addresser Company. 
First, gummed record master labels are 
typed the same as spirit duplicator 
masters. Then the label is pasted to the 
record form. When the form is used for 
statements, follow-ups, or shipping labels, 
it is inserted in the Master Addresser 
with the envelope or other mailing piece 
to be addressed. Pulling the machine 
handle addresses the envelope from the 
record master label. Each address can be 
reprinted 50 to 100 times. The Master 
Addresser will also address general mail- 
ings from carbon impressions typed on a 
roll of paper tape. Up to 20 addresses 
can be imprinted in a minute. 


Tabs Make Filing and 
Finding Easier 


SQUATTING, bending, and stooping to 
read labels on file drawers are things of 
the past. The unit that does away with 
office calisthenics is a clear plastic tab 
angled for readability. Besides being 
slanted for greater visibility, the Barkley 
Plastic Tab magnifies the copy on the 
insert. Putting the tab on a file drawer 
is simple. The pressboard on which the 
tab is mounted slides behind the drawer 
label and is held securely. Even the 
contents of those often neglected bottom 
file drawers can be read without stoop- 
ing. These simple tabs can speed filing 
and finding papers in your office. C. L. 
Barkley & Company is the manufacturer. 


Moistener for Counting 
Money, Sealing Flaps 
SOMEONE is always thinking of new 


gadgets to make life easier for us. One 
of the latest devices is a moistener for 


moistening your finger when handling 
money, checks, or other papers. You can 
also seal envelopes and moisten stamps 
and labels with the Sengbusch Sanitouch 
Moistener. Perhaps best of all is the fact 
that the Sanitouch eliminates soggy 
sponges and their odor. A small white 
plastic ball at the top of the moistener 
floats in an enclosed cup of water, auto- 
matically serving as an airtight valve, 
which guards against water stagnancy. 
The base of the gadget is weighted so 
you can’t upset it; water won't splash 
over furniture or papers when you use 
it. Made of plastic, the unit comes in 
two-tone black and gray, or walnut. Bank 
tellers, letter shop workers, clerks, 
cashiers, and secretaries will especially 
appreciate the new product of Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand Company. 


System Cuts Preparing- 
To-Type Time 


SAVING $9 a week by conserving a 
typist’s get-ready-to-write time is pos- 


sible with a new correspondence system. 
Called “Letter-Flo,” the idea applies the 
advantages of continuous forms writing 
to correspondence and general typing. 
With this system the typist inserts a 
standard letterhead into any typewriter, 
electric or manual. The letter is typed 
as usual, but at the same time up to 14 
carbon copies are made on second sheets 
which feed in continuous forms style. 
Each sheet of carbon can be used 60 
times. -Standard Manifold Company 
makes the Letter-Flo System 





Machine Issues Tickets, 
Does Accounting 


AN AUTOMATIC ticket-issuing and 
accounting machine for railroads, bus 
lines, and air lines, is being put into pro- 
duction by Burroughs Adding Machine 
ompany. Developed by General Register 
Corporation, the machine will solve many 
accounting and statistical problems of 
the transportation industry. The new 
acquisition will also help the industry 
give their customers better, faster serv- 
ice. Installed at ticket windows, the new 
machine will automatically print tickets 
to any destination from blank stock, 
showing the date, serial number, fare, 
type and class of ticket. This system will 
replace the large supply of preprinted 
tickets now needed. A record of all 
tickets sold and running total of fares 
can be taken from the machine in printed 
form at any time without interfering 
with its operation. 


Streamlined Typewriter 
Speeds Typing 


A NEW streamlined typewriter is an- 
nounced by R. C. Allen Business Ma- 
chines, Inc., who recently acquired the 
Woodstock Typewriter Company. Some 
of the mechanical features of the machine 
are the Wonder Window through which 
the operator can see where the margin 
is set at all times. The margin can be set 
with the carriage in any position. A 
built-in, adjustable card and paper 
holder, personalized touch control, and 
perfect type alignment aye other fea- 
tures of the typewriter. 
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Locked Covers Protect 
Rotary File Records 


KEY-LOCKED covers are now available 
for the small, hand-operated, desk-type 
Rotary Record Files made by Herring 
Hall-Marvin Safe Company. These 
covers, which are removable, enable users 
to keep confidential records in the hand 
models. One turn of the key secures the 
cover and prevents rotation of the file 
These covers are optional extras on all 
hand models 








Single Unit Makes 
Offset Plates 


NEW and larger photo-offset plate 
making equipment is introduced by 
Remington Rand Inc. With the Model 
515 Plastiphoter, photographic Plasti- 
plates can be processed in any office by 
anyone, without special training. The 
Model 515 handles plates up to 20% by 
154% inches for use on the Multilith 
(Standard) No. 2066 and the ATF 
Webendorfer “Little Chief” offset print- 
ing machines. Your own plates can now 
be made easily and economically on this 
single, compact unit. Previously, a 
vacuum frame, are lights, and whirler 
were needed for the same job. The Model 
515 Plastiphoter has a built-in drying 
compartment and storage space for extra 
plates. Grey-Rite finish. Model 515 needs 
only 514 square feet of floor space. 


Air Conditioner Works in 
Hot or Cold Weather 


A NUMBER of improvements have been 
incorporated in its 3- and 5-ton upright 
office and store air conditioners, accord- 
ing to United States Air Conditioning 


Corporation. Silent, vibration-free opera- 
tion, fine appearance, and efficient per- 
formance have been combined in its 
models, The unit can be put in the con- 
ditioned space or in remote locations and 


connected to ducts. The usAIRco Store 
Conditioner is ready for operation as 
soon as electrical, water supply, and 
drain connections are made. The unit 
cools, dehumidifies, circulates, and filters 
the air in summer; it becomes a heating 
unit for winter air conditioning when the 
weather gets cold. The metal cabinet is 
finished in gray-green textured enamel. 


Metal Chairs Have Easy- 
To-Replace Seat Crowns 


RECENT developments of satin-chrome 
plating and square tube design have en- 
hanced metal furniture. The latest in- 
novation is a snap-on seat crown. The 
new seat crown ends all replacement 
worries. If the seat is damaged, you can 
order a new crown, instead of sending 
the whole chair out to be repaired. When 
the new crown arrives, the old one is 
pried off like an automobile hubcap. The 
new seat crown is snapped into place, 
and the chair has been out of use for 
less than a minute. In offices and restau- 
rants seating capacity means money. The 
chair pictured is a product of the Royal 
Metal Manufacturing Company. 
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Pocket Stapler Makes 
Good Business Gift 


A STAPLER that can be carried in 
your pocket is being made by the 
Fastener Corporation. Just 5 inches long, 
the Duo-Fast Pocket Stapler weighs 
only 11% ounces, holds 100 staples. The 
stapler will fasten up to 12 sheets to- 
gether. The cap is chrome, the plastic 
barrel comes in five different colors. 
Many companies are using the stapler as 
a business gift. Retail price is $2.95, in- 
cluding 1,000 staples. Provisions have 
been made for imprinting either the cap 
or the barrel. 


Small File Keeps Data 
At Your Fingertips 


HAVING information at your finger- 
tips is desirable on many office jobs. One 
of the handiest ways to keep needed data 
easy to reach is by using a Wheeldex 
Cub file. One thousand cards is the 
capacity of this file, which takes less 
desk space than a telephone. There is a 
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handy grip at the left and the hollow 
axle holds a pencil. If you prefer, a 
“pencil-ready clip” holds the pencil out 
side of the wheel. You can spin the 
wheel to any desired card; then the 
wheel is held steady automatically 
Wheeldex Manufacturing Company, Inc 


Office Bar Folds Away 
When Not Wanted 


HERE is an idea for the businessman 
who would like to have a bar in his office 
for the sake of some visitors, without 
turning the room into a midget cocktail 
lounge. The idea is a bar that folds flat 
like a poker table and can be stored 
easily when not in use. The Folding Bar 
is 42 inches high, 48 inches wide, and 14 
inches deep. Of knotty pine, the bar has 
an alcoholproof top. A work shelf is 
included. Fred W. Fogg Contract Sales 





Only ONE Typing 
With Your Orders 


will ADDRESS Your| 
'SHIPPING LABELS | 
and TAGS! 








STEN-C-LABL ... a SIMPLE device 

to imprint multiple shipping labels 

and tags from a stencil attached to 

your invoice or B/L and cut as a by- 

product of normal typing. 

© NO typing duplication. 

© NO costly mis-shipments due to errors. 

© NO filing of stencils or plates because 
STEN-G-LABL is discarded after use 
due to extreme LOW COST. 


Profitable for large or small concerns 


FREE TRIAL Sten-C-Labl 


Write for Inc. 


Particulars 1966 Rome Ave. 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 




















Look to 


LOCKHART 


TEXAS 
for Lower 
Manufacturing 
Costs 


Twenty-nine miles south of Austin, 
60 miles east of San Antonio, 180 
miles west of Houston, on important 
highways and railroad, Lockhart is in 
fastest growing industrial area. 


Excellent medical and hospital facili- 
ties; new, enlarged school system; 
low-cost housing; | ———~ weather; 
exciting sport and recreational op- 
portunities nearby mean low labor 
turnover. 


Insure this rapidly growing Southwest 
market by having production facilities 
here. Lower power and gas rates; low 
taxes. 


Write today for booklet. 


LOCKHART CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Lockhart, Texas 


———— — — eee 











“How did your file clerk 
find the papers so quickly?” 


, ae: 
JSF 


The answer is obvious—her files 
are equipped with Oxford 
Pendaflex hanging folders. This 
new style folder saves so much 
time that filing costs are cut as 
much as 20%. Install them in 
your present cabinets: you'll see 
immediate results. 


file it — 
HANG IT! 


PENDAFLEX® 


HANGING FOLDERS 

















RITE-LINE copruo.ipver 


o Wil tite oy sn to desk 
copyup to 20inches © Holds your notebook 


$] 575. TAX 


Hachments from wider sheets: 
15-inch eye guide extension—$1.10 
20-inch eye guide extension—$1.25 

FREE TRIAL OFFER —We will be glad to or- 

range for a 10 day FREE TRIAL of ao RITE-LINE 

COPYHOLDER. No obligation. 


A 





RITE-LINE CORP. AB-5 
1025 - 15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Please send us a RITE-LINE COPYHOLDER with the 
understanding that we may return it without charge 
within ten days. 
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| The following literature is of 
| special interest to executives 
| active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 
| It is current, and requests for 
| this literature received ceveral 
| months after date of this is- 
sue may find supplies of the 
various booklets are exhausted. 





501. BUSINESS BOOMS AND DE- 
PRESSIONS. Last year this chart was 
one of the most popular items listed in 
Tips. Now the 1950 edition is off the 
press. The chart gives a complete picture 
of the growth of our country and the 
changes in its economy. One part, 
“Achievements Since 1950,” tells the 
story of our progress through the years. 
Figures on national income and personal 
savings show that our standard of living 
continues to rise. The background view of 
business activity since 1795 is another 
interesting feature, which throws the 
| spotlight on business cycles. Send $1 to 
The Century Press, Inc., for your copy 
of “Business Booms and Depressions.” 


* * * 


502. DESIGN YOUR OWN FILES 
WITH RECORD-STACK. For the office 
where standard files just don’t jibe with 
the kind of record storage you need, and 
custom-built files won’t jibe with the 
budget, Record-Stack may be the answer. 
This new booklet from Remington Rand 
Inc. explains what Record-Stack is. It 
is an assortment of interchangeable file 
cabinets that have interchangeable file 
sections of many types and sizes. With 
these cabinets you can set up your files 
exactly the way you want them. If your 
needs change, you can expand the files 
or rearrange the sections. Actual instal- 
lations in various offices are pictured to 
give you an idea of the flexibility of the 
Record-Stack files. 


* * 


508. THE NEW METAL HINGED 
STORAGE BINDER. This little booklet 
will tell you how anyone can bind loose- 
leaf sheets into book form quickly, neatly, 
and permanently. No tools are needed. 

| Bankers Box Company will be glad to 

| send you a copy of the booklet as well 
as a sample of its new Liberty storage 
binder with aluminum hinge and 
Presdwood covers. 


* * * 


504, EFFECTIVE BUSINESS LITER- 
ATURE. Here is a helpful booklet on 


preparing effective business literature 
for customers, employees, stockholders, 
suppliers, voters, and the public. The 
booklet explains how Geffen, Dunn & 
Company and William E. Rudge’s Sons 
can help you by showing you how they 
have helped other companies. They take 
over all the details and technical prob- 
lems involved, through their planning 
group, designers staff, and printing 
division. Case histories of companies’ 
problems and how they were solved 
make interesting reading. There is also 
an impressive list of companies who use 
all or part of the services offered for 
preparing printed material. 


* * . 


505. VACATION SCHEDULE. Murray 
& Heister, Inc., offers a vacation sched- 
ule with spaces for 20 employees’ names. 
The months of May, June, July, August, 
and September are broken down into 
weeks and days. Write for your sample 
copy today. 

506. ELECTRIC COOLER DATA 
FOLDER. We got thirsty just thinking 
about water coolers! With warm weather 
coming—eventually—water coolers will 
be more and more important. This con- 
densed catalog folder, Fo: 20, tells how 
to select the right electric water cooler 
for various atmospheric conditions. The 
booklet also guides the selection of the 
right size water cooler for your require- 
ments. Cordley & Hayes will be glad to 
send you a copy. 


* * * 


507. IBM RECORDOLOCK. Better door 
supervision is possible with the Recordo- 
lock. A facsimile tape shows the in- 
formation which is recorded whenever 
the door is opened or locked. From the 
paper tape you can see who opened in 
the morning, closed at night, came in 
after hours—the time, day, and symbol 
for each person is imprinted on the 
record. This information is available as 
soon as the record is removed from the 
machine on the door. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation makes the 
Recordolock. 

508. OUTLINE OF INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS SERVICES. For smooth 
employee relations, outside perspective 
can cut straight through to the heart of 
the problem. Today when management 
needs the understanding and cooperation 
of employees more than ever before, 
these relationships are growing more 
complex and more subject to drastic 
change. To help you solve your problems 
along these lines, Ebasco Services Inc., 
conducts personnel relations audits, sets 
up merit-rating systems, suggests im- 
provements in existing job classifications. 
Wage and salary administration, training 
and education, arbitration are other 
services in which Ebasco’s industrial 
relations department is skilled. 


509. REPLY MESSAGES. Interoffice 
correspondence can be speeded up with 
special message forms. Alfred Allen 
Watts Company, Inc., makes reply mes- 
sage forms with original sheet, carbon 
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paper, and carbon copy sheet together. 
These forms come in two styles: Short 
sheets for one-way messages, and regular 
sheets for messages requiring an answer. 
Write for a sample set and see how 
simple it is to get your office memo- 
randums off in a hurry—and the replies 
back pronto! 

5010. YOUR FLY AND INSECT 
PROBLEM SOLVED. Yes, we have 
summer on the brain, With all its ad- 
vantages, though, there are still some 
handicaps. One of them is the flies and 
insects that like summer, too. This 
leaflet from Insect Electrocutor Com- 
pany describes its new product that 
successfully combats flies and insects. 


* * * 


5011. AIR-IN. A booklet about a useful 
product for summertime is offered by 
Safeguard Corporation. The product is 
the Air-In window ventilator. Air-In 
prevents strong drafts, gives a con- 
tinuous change of air in any room in any 
weather, helps reduce street noises, keeps 
dust out. 


\ 


Requests for these booklets may be sent 
either direct to the company, or check 


the number below, clip and attach your | 


company letterhead, and mail to the 
Editor, American Bustness, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


501. The Century Press, Inc., Box 61, 
West Toledo Station, Toledo 12, 
Ohio. 

. Remington Rand Inc., 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

. Bankers Box Company, 720 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

. Geffen, Dunn & Company and Wil- 
liam E. Rudge’s Sons, 76 Ninth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 

. Murray & Heister, Inc., 1335 Green 


Court, N. W., Washington 5, | 


D. C. 
. Cordley & Hayes, 443 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


. International Business Machines 


Corporation, 590 Madison Ave., | 


New York 22, N. Y. 


. Ebasco Services Incorporated, 2 | 


Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 
. Alfred Allen Watts Company, Inc., 


216 William St., New York 7, | 


N. Y 


5010. Insect Electrocutor Co., Box 86, | 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


5011. Safeguard Corporation, Lansdale, | 
Pa. 
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--. Whether it’s a fistful or a bagful, ... your morning mail 
will get around the office a lot faster if it’s opened by a PB 
MailOpener! ... Hand or electric models safely trim a 
thread-like edge off any size envelope—thick or thin— 

and fast! ... Eliminates hand slitting, saves precious time 
and work! There’s a smartly styled hand MailOpener for 
executive offices or small firms—and automatic, electric 
models for large firms that handle any volume of mail! 
e«~ Write for free illustrated folder... 


MAIL 


OPENER 


PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 2132 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
-. » Originators of the postage meter . . . offices in 93 cities. 
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FOTO-FLO 


DAYLIGHT 
OPERATION 
NO 
DARKROOM 


Write Dept. 50-77 
for descriptive folder 
showing what FOTO- 
FLO con do for you. 


HALOID 


A NEW, SPEEDIER, COST-CUTTING 
PHOTO-COPYING MACHINE 


Copies anything written, 
typed, printed, drawn or 
photographed in actual, 
reduced or enlarged sizes. 


MAKES UP TO FIVE 
18" x 24’ PRINTS 
A MINUTE 


For any business requiring a daily production 
of copies of charts, blueprints, payrolls, news 
articles, advertisements, contracts, correspond- 
ence, photos, etc., the new FOTO-FLO is ideal. 
it soon pays for itself in convenience, speed, 
economical operation. Through its avtomatic 
timer and print transport mechanism, FOTO- 
FLO insures uniform processing and sharp, 
legible prints. Manufacturers, banks, insurance 
companies, newspapers, department stores and 
government departments will find FOTO-FLO 
the answer to fast, low-cost photocopies. Our 
branch office experts will gladly survey your 
specific needs. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
8 b Oiticeka t . 
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DAVIDSON FOLDER 
Fewer pick-ups, fewer deliveries 
by the Post Office, make prompt 
handling of mail in your own office 
more important than ever. Minutes 
lost in hand folding, for example, 
may mean a day lost before delivery. 


A Davidson Office Folding Machine 
handles up to 20,000 pieces an hour 
automatically with just one operator. 
There's no overtime, no upsetting of 
office routine, when statements, 
form letters, bulletins or direct mail 
advertising must be mailed. Cost? 
Used as little as once a month, 

a Davidson will pay for itself. 

Get the details today. Find out 
how a Davidson can help 

get your mail to the 

Post Office early. 


Davidson 
_pitiilic MACHINES 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-42 West Adams St., Chicago 7, Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL 
—~onggaid HARBOR 


Supervised by SECURITIES SERVICE CORP, oo 


wee BELMONT 


Belmont and Sheridan, Chicago, 14 
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ADVERTISING PROCEDULE. By 
Otto Kleppner. States the principles, 
practices, and procedures in the advertis- 
ing field today. The main emphasis is on 
the procedures involved. One-third of the 
book is devoted to the process of prepar- 
ing the advertisement. The author 
describes how the advertisement flows 
from an idea and how it is expressed 
visually in the lay-out, verbally in the 
copy, and mechanically in production. In 
the second third of the book are shown 
the problems involved in media selection, 
scheduling, space and time buying, means 
of payment for advertising, and the over- 
all coordination of these activities. A 
chapter on marketing research shows 
the latest techniques of area sampling, 
quota sampling and depth interviews, 
and new copy-testing procedures. 
Separate chapters deal with particular 
types of advertising: Newspaper, maga- 
zine, radio, outdoor and transportation 
advertising, and television. The chapter 
on television is entirely new. Since this 
audio-video method has brought new im- 
plications to the field of advertising, it 
requires different methods of producing 
a program; gives rate structures, and the 
effect of television on other media. Fourth 
edition. 774 pages. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 86.65. 


TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGE- 
MENT. By William F. [Leffingwell and 
Edwin M. Robinson. This revision is 
based on the principles and applications 
of sound, scientific office management. 
The concept of scientific thinking is 
presented in a manner that is easy to 
understand by the average individual 
and brings the latest methods into view. 
It provides the office manager with a 
guide for his daily work in such a way 
as to give him a sound understanding 
of these methods so that he can determine 
for himself what should be done, how it 
is to be done, and when it should be done. 
The material is arranged in a logical, 
consecutive order and furnishes a sound 
foundation in the office management field. 
This book should be on every office man- 
ager’s bookshelf for it is designed to 
give him the answer to practically all 
of his daily problems, showing him how 
to obtain the solution to them. 

A few of the special features included 
are: A new 35-page chapter on the office 
manual; individual treatment of employ- 
ment and training; over 100 items of 
boxed material for emphasis; enlarge- 
ment of the chapters on correspondence, 
transcribing, and working conditions; a 
clear discussion of the policies and pro- 
cedures in office unionization; an ap- 
pendix checklist for office managers; and 
many excellent references to a variety 
of original source material. 650 pages. 
Third edition. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. $5. 


MY FILE CARDS 
ARE MY 
\ ADDRESSING 
“PLATES” 


Yes . . . you ean address direct from file cards, 
ledger sheets or other record forms with the 
Recordo-Print Adaptor attached to a Weber 
Addressing Machine. No plates or stencils used. 
Just type mames and addresses on special 
gummed stickers and attach to regular customer 
file cards or forms. Insert the card in the 
Adaptor, press the lever, and address statements, 
envelopes, or other selective mailings. And, your 
Weber is always available for regular mailing 
list addressing. Handles envelopes, post cards 
and various size mailing folders up to 1500 per 
hour. Supplies cost only 
S4c¢ per name. Write today 
for name of your nearest 
dealer. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


240 W. Central Road, Mt. Prospect, Ill. 





Phone Privacy 


Snap a “‘Hush-A-Phone”’ on your 
phone and eavesdroppers cannot 
hear you; prevents phone talk 


yY ideal gift. Catalog on request 
- Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
Room 720, 65 Madison Ave., New York 16 





ag Aiden be Eliminates 


Computes elapsed hours in decimals directly 
from hours and — 5 minutes of start and 
finish times; e. 8:45 to 3:25 is 6.67 hours. 
Banishes cuntelion of 60 minute divisions of 
the hour with decimals common to most cal- 
culations. Durable plastic slide. 24 hour cap’y. 
$7.50 postpaid. 

The Hourmaster, Box 533A, Westfield, N. J. 
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Unbreakable spring jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 


lor 





Large epenings covered by trans- 

parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable tabels in perforated strips for typing. 

2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
paid to responsible firms on 30 days’ trial. Price list free. 

Now filling orders promptly 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
12,500 used by Hobart Bros. Co., Troy, Ohio 


CHAS. C. ania Mfr., Box 641, Exeter, Nebr. 
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Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$3,500—835.000 

If you are considering a new connection 

communicate with the undersigned. We 

offer the original personal employment 
service (40 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation). The procedure, of highest 
ethical standards, is individualized to your 
personal requirements and develops over- 
tures without initiative on your part. Your 
identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun 

Blig., Buffalo 2, N. Y. 

SALARIED PERSONNEL $3,000—$25,000 
This reliable service, established 1927, conducts 
confidential negotiations for high grade men 
who seek a change of connection under condi- 
tions assuring, if employed, full protection to 
present position. Send name and address only 
for details. Personal consultation invited. JIRA 
THAYER JENNINGS, Dept. O, 241 Orange 
St.. New Haven, Conn 


EXECUTIVES 
Why “trust to luck” in locating your new 
position? Let us tell you about our service 
which is an economical, effective and con- 
fidential method of opening the “door of op- 
portunity” with the “right employer. 
full particulars without obligation, 
HINES EXECUTIVE SERVICE, 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 





Inventions for Sale 





EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 





les ‘all 

styles, colors) free; no ae igation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 
Ansonia, Conn. 


we FILE 
> SIGNALS 





Postcard Advertising 





DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 


Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
S17 S. Jefferson St. Chieage 7, Illinois 
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HILE the basic trend in business is mod- 

erately downward, due, in part, to the de- 
cline of 25 per cent in the value of farm prod- 
ucts since the war peak, business activity is 
expected to continue at near boom levels dur- 
ing the next few months. Deflationary factors, 
which had businessmen on edge a few months 
ago, have been reversed by the probability of 
increased Government arms spending and the 
better-than-seasonal showing of the construc- 
tion and automobile industries. The down- 
trend in exports seems to have been arrested, 
and, unless the Soviet Union kicks over the 
traces, there should be a more stable market 
abroad for United States goods. It is estimated 
that dollar reserves of foreign countries have 
risen $600 million since last September. Mean- 
while the bull market in securities continues 
with stock prices at historically low levels. A 
market break, most bankers think, is overdue. 
Be that as it may, the money supply is almost 
certain to increase during the next few months, 
putting an upward pressure on some prices. 
Others, which have advanced too rapidly, will 
go down. Sales managers, while optimistic 
about the sales outlook, report evidence of pro- 
duction overtaking demand, but they expect 
total consumer spending to hold at present 
levels for the remainder of the year. So, all in 
all, the goose hangs high; and while the crack- 
up which Sewell Avery is waiting for may 
come sooner than we think, it may also be 
further off than we think. Anyhow, let’s 
hope so. 


Census Figures 


The 1950 census is now well under way, and 
marketing men are eagerly waiting the first 
releases. Judging from reports which come to 
us, some of the data to be released should be 
taken with more than a grain of salt. This is 
especially true of figures on “net family in- 
come.” Some time back the Census Bureau 
experimented with collecting data on net in- 
comes of farmers and soon decided it was too 
unreliable to be useful. It is like the census 
taker who asked a woman her age. The lady, 
without batting an eye, replied, “Forty-four.” 
Back in the office the census supervisor noticed 
the entry and said: ““Why, I know that woman, 
she has a son 89.” But even so, the census will 
high light some important trends—one of 
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which is the new sales importance of middle- 
income families. They form a much larger seg- 
ment of the consumer market than they did 
10 years ago. To be sure, the wage earners en- 
joy larger dollar incomes, but their spendable 
income over and above what they require for 
the necessities of living is not as large as we 
may think. Taxes are taking a heavy toll of 
the spendable income of the rich. But in 
between the heavily taxed rich and the lightly 
taxed wage earner is a large group upon whom 
sales effort might be profitably concentrated. 
This may require some adjustment in your 
merchandising policy. High-priced products 
might need to be redesigned to meet the price 
demands of this market. Products made to sell 
at a price might be improved in quality to suit 
middle-income group buyers who, as a rule, 
want value rather than price. At any rate, it 
is something to mull over as you study the 
tabulations now being prepared. 


The “Golden” Years 


One of the things that impressed me about 
Winter Park, where I have a Florida home, is 
the large number of business executives who 
came down there to retire, only to find porch 
sitting to be mighty hard work. One sales man- 
ager became so fed up with doing nothing that 
he bought a tract of land near Fort Myers 
and began raising vegetables for the Northern 
market. Soon he was in the venture up to his 
neck, working harder than he had ever worked 
at his job in Danville. Thus far he hasn’t made 
a dime, but he is having a lot of fun. As Walter 
L. Jones points out in his new book, Getting 
the Most Out of Retirement (The William- 
Frederick Press, New York), about the 
quickest way for a person accustomed to stimu- 
lating work to take a one-way trip to Lawn 
View Cemetery is to be forced to do nothing. 
Management is finding this out, too. More and 
more companies are undertaking programs to 
prepare older men for retirement, and in some 
cases providing clubrooms where retired em- 
ployees can gather and enjoy one another’s 
fellowship. This seems especially important if 
the company makes retirement at 65 manda- 
tory. Sitting in the sun, watching the oranges 
drop, is great stuff for a month or two. But 
most of us dislike the thought of rusting out. 
We would rather wear out.—J. C. A. 
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"This National machine 
costs us less to use. 


than this pen!" 


“A pen won't AUTOMATICALLY fill 
in ciphers and dates, and punctuate 
amounts—but this National Account- 
ing Machine will! 

“A pen won't think for you—it won’t 
AUTOMATICALLY add debits, sub- 
tract credits, and figure and print the new 
balance—but this machine will! 

“A pen won't permit writing two or 
more figures at one time, nor AUTO- 
MATICALLY distribute amounts into 
different totals—but this machine will! 

“Over the life of this National Ac- 
counting Machine, we figure its yearly 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


cost to us is only about 10% of what we 
pay our operator. So even if it saved only 
10% of her time, it would pay for itself. 
But, actually, it saves nearly 50% of her 
time!” 

* aa . 

Savings vary in different offices, de- 
pending on the type of work, salaries, 
etc. But savings are always substantial. 
Ask our local representative to show you 
what you can save with this most flexible 
of all accounting devices. (The MUL- 
TIPLE-DUTY machine illustrated will 
handle any of your posting jobs.) 


* Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 

representative, 

or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton 9, Ohio 


MWaltonal 
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Mght grain walnut or 
Mogany. Built-in liquor cabinet, 
ers. Phillips Chair No. 909 shown 
with desk is upholstered in top grain leather or 


fabric, antique brass nail trim. 


“Guar: 
arlton Su rrey Inc 


Makers of Fine Furniture Eleven Commerce Avenue, S. W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


As manufacturers of fine furniture, 
we have the facilities and expe- 
rience to develop and execute your 
design or idea in custom-built 
executive furniture. Write our 
Contract Division; your inquiry 


will bring prompt reply. 





